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EN-TOUT-CAS . 


THE LARGEST MAKERS OF 
HARD COURTS AND 
SPORTS GROUNDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


A Ad. 
King 
of Sweden, 


EN-TOUT-CAS Courts used for the British Hard Court Champ! ips 
for the last 27 years. 


EN-TOUT-CAS Running Tracks, including Iffley Road, ©» ord, 
where the first mile under 4 minutes was made on 6th May, 19° - 


EN-TOUT-CAS Sole Makers of Carter’s and En-Tout-Cas Scquasia 
Courts, which can now be economically and speedily construc 


EN-TOUT-CAS Sole Makers of ‘““BITUTHIRF” Practice Cricket 


EN-TOUT-CAS design and make Sports Pavilions, Seats, ©- 0! 
Furniture, etc. 


EN-TOUT-CAS (Published Annually) Price List (88 pages) of © s 
of Grass Seeds, Fertilisers, Sports Ground Equipm: - 
Accessories (please send for this). 

Booklets, Layouts, Specifications and Estimates from :— 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Near LEICESTER ... ~:., 


LONDON OFFICE: HARRODS (4th Floor) KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 Tel.: Sloane 8) 


THE ORGANIC LAWN CONDITION ©— 


Extensively used by 


GREENKEEPERS for PUBLIC PARKS, SPORTS GROVUNDS, 
AND ON THE FAMOUS ASCOT LAWNS 


1.T.P. VELVETONE is formulated on « colloidal organic base. It containsall th 
foods required for the healthy growth of finer grasses inexactly the right prop 
in a series of phases becoming available in succession, Besides the mPr t 
foods there are various trace elements essential to the growth of harc-. g 
fibre, - 1.T.P. VELVETONE discourages moss and fungal growth, and because of» t 
composition it causes grasses to smother out and take over from weeds, thus «> ng 
that there are no bare patches. Regular use ensures a smooth velvety Gward v rich 
retains its colour even in drought. Velvetone is most economical, only 2 oz. per 
square yard is required. 

4\b, bag 4/- 7\bs. 5/6 14 lbs. 10/6 1 cwt, 48/- 

FROM ALL GOOD RETAILERS 


Sole Manufacturers: 
INTERNATIONAL TOXIN PRODUCTSLTO., NORTHWICH, CHE 
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made anywhere — and made to last. 


What should you look for—first—in a 
Cultivator? The name “ CLIFFORD Mark 
IV ”, because it is the best al] geared Cultivator 


Growers are producing more 
— earning more with the 
Clifford Mk. \V Cultivator 


OWNERS OF this superb machine have proved 
that the Mark IV does its job more easily, 
more accurately. Deep rotary cultivations to 
9” with the standard 24” tiller, and an acre of 
work a day are no exaggerations. Inter-row 
hoeing too, for the solid blade tiller is easily 
adjusted to work over only 16”. A full range 
of practical attachments ensures that the 
CLIFFORD Mark IV is an all-the-year- 
round tool. See how the CLIFFORD can 
SAVE you its own cost the first year you 
have it ! 


Buy your CLIFFORD 
on attractive H.P. terms > 


When one man wants to mow, 
cultivate, ridge, plough, 
spray, or hoe—he insists on 


Clifford Mk. IV 


The CLIFFORD is— 


Cheap to run. Maintenance costs 
kept low by rugged design — ry 
stress steel construction. Low fuel 
consumption. 
Versatile. Supplied | with either Solid 
Blade tiller or “ Springs and Tines”’ 
whichever you prefer and a complete 
range of proved attachments. 
EASY TO USE. Low ratio 
provide forward 
reverse, 
separate 

Send this coupon NOW for details 


CLIFFORD Mark IV 
t, and details of H.P. terms, 


Please send the 
Cultivator 


NAME 
(CAPITALS PLEASR) 


ADDRESS 1 


Dept. Pr Clifford Ac ‘Aero. & Auto Ltd., 1 
Spring Rd., Hall Green, Birmingham 
N.B. This involves you in no obligation. 
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BUY INSPECTED 
PLANTS DIRECT 
from the ACTUAL 
PRODUCERS ! 


LARGE STOCKS of 

MODERN HYBRIDS, 

CYMBIDIUMS, 

CYPRIPEDIUMS, 

CATTLEYAS etc., 

ODONTOGLOSSUMS, 

MISCELLANEOUS and BOTANI- 
CALS—all at reasonable prices. 


Our Illustrated Booklet ‘‘The Simplicity 
of Orchid Growing”’ and/or Latest Cata- 
logue will be sent FREE ON REQUEST. 


MANSELL & HATCHER LTD. 
Dept. R.H., Cragg Wood Nurseries 
RAWDON, LEEDS, Yorkshire 


Telephone: RAWDON 16 
Members British Orchid Growers Association 


LAWNMAN 


‘The “SISIS” UNIVERSAL HAND FRAME and implemencs for 
Prercing, Raking. Brushing and Rolling Al! interchangeable wichouc 


Ww. HARGREAVES & co LTD 


CHEADLE HESHIRE Pro Tiey 4262 


OAKWORTH 


“Mode! D” series, 8’ 3° wide. 
ll 


Guaranteed 


SEASONED OAK GREENHOUSES 
of scientifically produced construction ensure 
Maximum light & tremendous strength, al! models 
extendible. Select from over 50 different sizes 
Free delivery, erection service if required and deferred terms 


“Model K” Lean To's, various widths. 
CASTOS LTD., Dept. JRH, WELLINGTON, SALOP 


Send tor FREE iHustrated Catalogue 


‘Keep LAWNS, BEDS 
and BORDERS in 

TIP-TOP GONDITION 
‘with the 
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“RAINFAN’ 


Dry spells cannot mar your efforts to make 
your garden a ‘show piece’ if you invest in 
| a ‘Rainfan’, for then you can provide adeqate 
water throughout the season, whatever the 
weather. The ‘Rainfan’ waters a square 
50 ft. x 50 ft., entirely automatically, from 
the mains supply. PORTABLE, RUST- 


PROOF AND LASTS A LIFETIME. 
NOW ONLY £8 -0.-0 
| Carriage and packing 4/- extra 
Fully illustrated leaflet available on request 


BRITISH OVERHEAD IRRIGATION LTD. 


UPPER HALLIFORD - SHEPPERTON - MIDDLESEX 
Tel. : Sunbury 3077/8 Grams: rrigation, Shepperton 


ORCHIDS 
| | 


fortnightly show 


is the best possible excuse for a really good rae 
with a glass of wine at the 


army Navy 


tores 


It’s only four minutes’ walk to Victoria Street; 
you'll find good food and good service there 


Spare time to visit the gardening department on 
the ground floor; you'll see everything from a 
greenhouse to a gardening pencil—and, of course, 
the finest selection of gardening tools in London, 
including those made of stainless steel 

Now is the time to look to the lawn. And we have 
avariety of grass seed mixtures — blends of carefully 
selected natural grasses — all ready for you. Hard- 
wearing mixtures containing ryegrass at 3/9 and 
5/— a pound; superfine mixtures (no ryegrass) for 
ornamental lawns at 6/— and 7/6 a pound. And then 
there are fertilizers, worm destroyers, selective 
weed-killers, lawn sand ... lawnmowers of all 
kinds ... and our usual magnificent choice of sum- 
mer flowering bulbs—gladioli, begwnias, lilies and 
so on. May we send you our Spring catalogue? 


everything for everyone 


VICTORIA STREET SW1 * VICTORIA 1234 
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COOK'S “ Nouwich 
GARDEN—AGE—TOOLS 
“CL digger of the soit” 
No 2. The Molter 


Every Gardener knows to his or 
her disadvantage the amount of 
soil carried away when weeding. 


The seven tines sift soil from 
weeds. 


Every Gardener knows the 
advantage of aeration and also 
values a tool which will lift 
the most difficult plant. 


SPECIFICATION 
Seven-inch Beech-wood 
handle, fastened two 
cadmium plated 
Seven six-inch tines 
fixed hardwood 
base and shaped as a 
mole'’s hand. 

All embedded in an 
aluminium casting. 


Weight 15 ozs. 


A COOK’S 
PRODUCT 


REG. DESIGN 
No. 876159 


DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, 1/3 
NORFOLK Extra 


SUCCESSFUL 
GARDENERS 


say 


SANGRAL 


TEN-DAY FERTILISER 


AGAIN FOR 
ME 
THIS YEAR! 


CARTONS 
2/6, 5/-, 12/6 
PACKETS &d. 

BOTTLES 

2/-, 3/6 
HALF GAL. CAN 

13/6 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
LIQUID MANURE 


THERE IS ONLY ONE GENUINE ORIGINAL 


STRAWBMAT 


and we make it—so 


IMAGINE THIS IS 
A STRAWBERRY | 


it is unblemished by @ 
slugs or grit. You can 
always pick fruit like 
this if saree will use 
STRAWBMATS in- 
stead of loose, untidy 
straw. You will also 
get them earlier. Why 
not CHEAT THE SLUGS and trap the sun’s 
heat? As recommended by Adam the Gardener, 
see Sunday Express 20/5/51, and Mr. Middleton's 
Gardening Guide, and as supplied to the Country 
"sA jation 


NOTHING CHEAPER CAN BE BOUGHT 
NOTHING BETTER CAN BE GOT 


Preferably obtain from your loca! dealer: 
27 |— for 36 12” mats. 
346/— for 36 18” mats. 
54/— for 36 21” mats. 
72 /— for 36 24” mats. 
OR, if time does not press, 
send S.A.E. for our beauti- 
ful foider* to:— 
Strawberry Protection 
52, Lanivet, 
Bodmin, Cornwall 
London Showrooms: 52, ‘*The 
Cornish jungle,’” 228, Strand, W.C.2. Tel.: Cen. 8195 
* After seeing this you will realise the advantages 
of Strawbmats In a en | should last you for 
five years 


& 


We specialise in Garden Furniture and 
Portable Buildings of distinction and 
quality 
Leaflet on request 


W. STANMORE 


Garden Furniture Manufacturer & Portable 
Building Works 
WATLINGTON, Oxon. 
Watlington 77 
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INTRODUCIN 


pH Controlled HORTICULTURAL VERMICULITE 


COLLITE is a 
really first class 
clean, sterile 
growing androot- 
ing medium for 
all plants. 


COLLITE is a 
specially neutra- 
lised expanded 
vermiculite ex- 
clusively pro- 
cessed for horti- 
culture. Holds 
water like a 
sponge — up to 
six times its own 
weight! 


COLLITE “‘breathes,’’ enabling the gardener 
to plant out in very wet or very dry. 


ALL TYPES 
conditions. 
COLLITE RETAIL PRICES | 
2 galls. (in polythene) (dry measure) ... 4/6 | 
3 galls. (in paper sack) (ary measure). 6/- 
7 Ibs. 11/6 | 


20/6 | 


| _- ONE PENNY TREA 


Distributed by FINCH & KNIGHT LTD., Bracknell, Berks. ” ss 
and GEO. A. PALMER LTD., Wykin, Hinckley, Leics. GREEN FINGERS 


POLYANTHUS 


Our strain received 2 R.H.S. GOLD MEDALS 
IN 1954 ALONE and remains unequalled for 
colour, quality and size. 

YOUNG SEEDLINGS direct a4 seed-bed: 


Langdon’s Blue... /- doz. 
Ppa re sPink . . 15/- doz. SERADIX’ A (liquid for appropriate dilution) 
Bottles of 25 c.c. (2s. 6d.) Bottles of 250 c.c. (21s. Od.) 


Mixed colours, 7/6 doz.; 50/- per 100 
SEED for present sowing: *SERADIX’ B (powder in three strengths — Nos. 1, 
Mixed colours, 216 & 5/- per pkt. _ 2 and 3—for direct use) 
We regret we are sold out of seed mod of Langdon's Blue Unit containers (2s. 6d.) Bottles of 600 Gm. (21s. 0d.) 
until the new crop is harvested, but we can book now 
for delivery in August. Price, “10 per pkt. 


Bi / MAY & BAKER LTD 
ILFord 3060 Extension 72 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


AN M&B brand PREPARATION 
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Wherever WOOD i's used, 


fay ~CUPRINOL WOOD PRESERVERS give deep, lasting 
protection from rot, decay, mildew and wood boring insects. 
They lessen warping, swelling and grain-raising of wood. 
The green grades are recommended for horticultural wood- 
work and have been successfully used for over 40 years. 
CUPRINOL DIP is a special Green grade, economical and 
effective for dipping seedboxes and other horticultural wood- 
work. Harmless to plants when dry. In 40 gallon 
barrels or 5 gallon drums. Obtainable through 
your usual horticultural sundriesman. 


WOOD PRESERVERS 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE Lx. 


‘Phone: FRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


“THE PREMIER” 
Greenhouse 


Constructed of 


WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Specially designed for the Chrysanthemum en- 
thusiast and others who require a low-priced 
greenhouse with glass to near ground level. 


Made in three sizes :— In six complete sections—Simple to erect. 
8ft. x 6ft. lOft. x 7ft. I2ft. x 8ft. Staging optional. 
PAINTING UNNECESSARY 
LOW IN UPKEEP COSTS 


NEW FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 


PRESERVES WOOD 
ARREST | 
woo0 BORERS) there's @ job for 
CUPRINOL LIMITED, Terminal House, Grosvenor Gdns., London, 8. W.1 Tel. S LOane9274 i 
— ~ 
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(DESIGN FOR BETTER GARDENING > 


W.412 A revolution in Garden Shear 
design, fitted with RUST-RESISTING blades, 
Hollow Forged, combining strength 
with lightness. The Floating Bearing gives 
4 a smooth, easy action. Using no spring, 
¢ it offers a long-wearing life and is 
k adjustable when necessary. Designed 
: } for normal body movement and ease 
{ of cutting. Patent applied for. 32/6 


W.42 
POCKET PRUNER 


With rust-resisting blades, 


new concealed spring and 


simple locking device. Can 


easily be slipped into the 
WIL K I N S ON pocket and has a great appeal 
| SWORI gy to gardeners. 12/6 


AVAILABLE FROM ALL STOCKISTS 
Write for illustrated leaflet 7.43 


WILKINSON SWORD LIMITED, LONDON, W.4. 
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COMPOST GROWN 


SEEDS 


Results are a real Revelation! 


Chase seeds, hand-picked from selected 
strains and grown on soil untouched by 
chemical fertilisers, yield results nothing 
short of marvellous—vegetables of superb 
flavour and health-giving value, flowers 
of supremely rich colour and perfume. 
Northumber- 
land customer 
writes: Despite 
the very wet 
summer my crops 
from your seeds 
were better than 
from any seeds I 
have had before. 
From Chase only 
SEED LIST 
SENT FREE 


Chase Ltd., 38 Cloche House, Shepperton, Mdx. 


GARDEN 
STONE 


for 
PAVING, ROCKERY 
& WALLING 


All descriptions available 
Inspection invited 


LANDSCAPE GARDENS 
Designs prepared and quota- 
tions submitted by our 
Landscape Garden Department 
for complete garden schemes. 


Garden Stone price list on application to:— 


FITZPATRICKS 


455, OLD FORD RD., LONDON €E.3 
Telephone: ADVance 299! 


‘HART’ 


STANDARD Certified 
GRASS SEED MIXTURE 


Treated against birds, containing Hard 
Fescue, Crested Dogstail, Creeping Red 
Fescue, Timothy, and Blended Leafy 
Perennial Ryegrasses (incl. Devon Eaver). 
1 Ib. to 14 Ibs. at 3/3 per Ib., 15 Ibs. and 
upwards at 2/9 per Ib. (cwt. rate). Cash 
with order, carriage and bags free. 


Mixtures without Ryegrass submitted 
on request. 


Obtainable only from: 


MAXWELL M. HART (London) LTD 


Head Office and Trial Grounds : 
WINNERSH, WOKINGHAM, BERKS. 
Phone: WOKINGHAM 1121-3 


YOUR watchword 
against FROST 


AUTOMATIC. ..CLEAN... 
EFFORTLESS. .. ECONOMICAL 


Get a HUMEX elec- 
tric heater and you’re 
safe against frost. 
HUMEX watches the 
weather for you... 
switches itself on when 
needed — off again 
9 when correct temp- 
erature is obtained. 
HUMExX saves money 
because it uses current only when 
necessary. Water filled, humidity can 
be controlled by adjusting ventilating 
lids. Order now for immediate de- 
livery. 


Model 800 For - Model 1250 For green- 


houses up to 600 cubic ft. 

10’ x 8’). Complete with 
rmostat and 4 yds. 

cable. 

Galv. Iron 7.0 

Copper 0. 


houses up to 1,000 cubic 
ft. (14’x 10’.) Complete 
with Thermostat and 4 


yds. cable. 
Galv. Iron £il. 2. 6. 
Copper £17. 17. 0. 


POST THIS COUPON NOW 
Please send me, without a your FREE brochure 


A 


Heating. 


ROBERTS ELECTRICAL COMPANY LTD. (DEPT IRM) 
11/13 High Road, Byfleet, Surrey. 
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@ Maximum Light @ Patent glazing @ Non-corrodible, no painting 
@ Aluminium Alloy construction @ Easily erected @ No maintenance costs 
@ No-draught ventilation @ Sliding doors @ Larger giasshouses available 


The Hartley “9” Glasshouse, with glass to ground, is 

available 9 feet wide to any length. Built in Aluminium 

Alloy. Enquiries for the above or our larger glasshouses 
will receive our prompt attention. 


Send for details to :— 
Vv. & N. HARTLEY LTD - GREENFIELD - OLDHAM - LANCS. 


MANGANESE 


an essential plant nutrient 


The commonest visual symptom of mangan- 
ese deficiency in plants is the development 
of chlorotic patches between the veins of 
the leaves. 


Information and literature may be obtained from our 
Agricultural Department. If your merchant cannot 
supply manganese sulphate please communicate with us. 


CHEMICAL & CARBON PRODUCTS LTD. 
ST GEORGE STREE HANOVER SQUARE LONDON 


fetephose ables CHEMICARBO LONDON 


ins 


The “ DULCAVER ”’ Pressure Retaining 
Sprayer for small Orchards. For Lime, 
Sulphur and all usual washes. Can be 
used as continuous pumping unit. 
Constant pressure 210 Ibs. Complete 
with 20 ft. and spray lance, £29.11.6. 


Catalogue from : 


COOPER, PEGLER & CO. LTD. 
P.O. Box No. 9-67, 
BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX 


‘RUBBER BANDS 


The product ‘of over thirty years’ 
experience, embracing a size for 
every purpose. Write for 


THE FINEST THING 
EARTH” 
FOR KILLING 


| 4 SNAILS! 
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LIQUID SLUG KILLER! 


**Slugit! ’’ is deadly to slugs and snails. Used 
as directed, it is harmless to man, domestic 
animals and plants. It is simply diluted with 
water and applied by watering can or syringe 
to both plants and soil, making the entire 
treated area lethal to the pests. The 4 oz. 
bottle treats 40 sq. yards. Get some today! 


4 oz. 8 oz. 

BOTTLE 2/- BOTTLE 3/6 
Obtainable from Seedsmen and good class 

Ironmongers. Larger sizes available. 


The MURPHY CHEMICAL Co. Ltd. 
WHEATHAMPSTEAD - HERTS. 


A Superb Lawn 


Using an IRRIFEEDER connected in the hose line 
to a sprinkler, you can have a perfect lawn—with 
little effort and at little cost. By this means a special 


fertiliser—Green Velvet Lawn Irrifeed—is applied as 
liquid in small quantities at frequent intervals canna 
| the growing season, which keeps the grass green an 
| active. Coarser grasses and clover gradually disappear 
| and the finer grasses, which make the perfect lawn, 
take their place. Fusarium patch disease is controlled. 
Moss killer and worm killer can be applied by the 
| same simple 
| In horticulture plants are given food as they need it 
| —the same should apply to , but the difficulty of 
spreading when the lawn is in use has prevented this. 


THE IRRIFEEDER 
now makes this possible 
GEO. MONRO LTD. 
Waltham Cross, Herts. 


CATON, LTD. 


Mermaid House, aS Londen, 8.2.1 


MERMAID | 
list of stock sizes 
A 
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THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


FEBRUARY 22, 1955 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS of the ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, held in 
the Old Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster, on ‘Tuesday, 
February 22, 1955, at 3 P.M. 

The Hon. Davin Bowes-Lyon, V.M.H., President, in the Chair, 
with Members of Council and nearly four hundred Fellows. 


Opening of the Meeting 

The PresIDENT: We are holding our Annual General Meeting for the 
first time in this Old Hall. Those of you who came to the Annual 
General Meeting last year will remember that you unanimously voted 
to leave the cosier discomfort of the Lecture Room and come to this 
cold but more spacious Hall. I do not think you will hear as well as you 
did in the Lecture Hall, but I hope you will be more comfortable and at 
any rate you will not have to perch on the window-sills as you did there! 
It seems rather a pity to disturb your new-won comfort, and in doing so 
I feel rather like the guest who was asked to address a dinner; when it 
came to his time to speak, the chairman turned to him and said, ‘Shall 
we let them enjoy themselves a little bit longer, or would you like to 
start your address now?” However, it is now past three o’clock, so 
I must ask you to forgo your comfort, and listen to the Secretary whom 
I call upon to read the Notice convening the Meeting. 


Notice of Meeting—The Secretary read the Notice convening the 
Meeting. 

Confirmation of Minutes—The Minutes of the last Annual General 
Meeting, which had been circulated to all Fellows in the Society’s 
Journat for April, 1954, were approved by the Meeting and signed by 
the President. 


Report of the Council—Presidential Address 


The PRESIDENT, in moving the adoption of the Report of the Council, 
said: The Report of the Council was published in this month’s JouRNAL, 
and I hope that all of you have read it carefully, but in moving the adop- 
tion of the Report, there are a few points to which it might be just as well 
for me to draw your attention, because, although the Report is quite 
straightforward in everything that it says, very often the most straight- 
forward things can be misunderstood. There was, for instance, the case 
of the mate of a small vessel who was not on good terms with his captain, 
and on the last day of the voyage it was his turn to keep the log; and he 
wrote in the log “Captain sober all day.”” (Laughter.) It was a perfectly 
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true and straightforward statement, but when the captain read it he 
seemed to think it meant something quite different. 

Although each year we carefully state in our Report the numerical 
strength of the Society, only a few days ago a very well-known Fellow 
expressed the opinion that the numerical strength of the Society had 
remained stationary for a number of years. That is just not true. In 
the nine years since the war, the number of Fellows has risen by over 
20,000. That is the real net figure, after deducting Fellows who have 
died, those who have resigned and the quite large number whom, 
I regret to tell you, we have had to strike off because they have neglected 
to pay their subscriptions. So it is not really a bad increase. The actual 

‘numerical strength of the Society today is 48,129. (Applause.) 

The highlight of the past year was the celebration of the Society’s 
one hundred and fiftieth birthday. The celebration has been fully re- 
ported in our JouRNAL, but I should like to say that I was particularly 
moved by the ceremony which we held in this Hall at which a large 
number of learned societies came here and delivered their addresses of 
congratulation. It was a great occasion, and we were delighted to see so 
many distinguished men from many walks of life, eminent in knowledge 
and science, who came to congratulate us on our achievements and on 
the achievements of our predecessors. We also held an exhibition of our 
treasures, and I do not think that anybody had realized until that ex- 
hibition what a wealth of beautiful things the Society possesses. We are 
greatly indebted to Dr. George Taylor who, with his helpers, did all the 
layout and planning of that exhibition. (Applause.) 

We finished our celebrations with the opening of the new Hostel at 
Wisley. It was at the end of July, and it was very wet and very cold, but 
that did not deter Queen Elizabeth The Queen Mother from flying from 
Norfolk to Wisley—and though it was at the end of July, she flew 
through three snowstorms—to come and open it. (Applause.) 

The other great event of the past year was the revival of the Great 
Autumn Show, which was held at Olympia. It was a lovely Show, 
especially in view of the bad weather we had experienced, and was quite 
well attended, but it was not as well attended as we would have liked it 
to be. We cannot hold the Show this year because we cannot get 
the National Hall at Olympia except in alternate years, but we shall be 
holding the Show there again in 1956, and I do hope that we shall have 
a better attendance and more support. 

I am sure that all of you went to the Chelsea Show. There was only 
one peculiar thing about Chelsea last year, and that was that we held it 
in the only fine week in the whole summer—for which, no doubt, the 
Treasurer is very grateful! It was tremendously crowded, and it is 
always a source of great surprise to me that all we Fellows and the public 
cram ourselves into Chelsea and then largely ignore our Fortnightly 
Shows for the rest of the year. It is curious, because, although Chelsea 
is vastly bigger, the quality at Chelsea is not one whit better than at the 

Fortnightly Shows. I do think that those people who come to the 
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Fortnightly Shows to exhibit at great cost to themselves should have 
more support than they do. I hope that Fellows will get their friends to 
come to these Fortnightly Shows so that the exhibitors will get more 
support. 

Now a word about our publications. We have just completed the 
Supplementary Volume to the big Dictionary of Gardening, which has 
been a tiresome business and has meant a great many changes of cross- 
references and so on. I hope now that it will be much easier to follow. 
We have had a few complaints. We had one not long ago from a Fellow 
who said he looked up “Besom” in the Dictionary and was referred to 
“Broom,” and on looking up “Broom” he was referred to ‘‘Cytisus’’! 
And then when he looked up “Cytisus” he found nothing at al! about 
“Besom’”’! (Laughter.) We are on the threshold now of publishing 
Mr. George Johnstone’s book on Asiatic Magnolias in Cultivation ; it has 
been printed, and will be out in the next few days. I think you will find 
it one of the great books of our time, and anybody who is interested in 
that remarkable plant the magnolia will find that he cannot do without 
that book. It is a very great book. We shall also be publishing later this 
year a smaller book on Snowdrops and Snowflakes, a cheap book. It is 
almost entirely the work of that great authority on Galanthus, Colonel 
Stern, but it also contains a chapter written by Mr. E. A. Bowles before 
he died. 

We are also in the very early stages of discussing the publication 
during the next few years of several quite cheap gardening books for 
what I would call elementary gardeners. This, of course, does not apply 
to any of you here, for you have all, I am sure, mastered all that we 
intend to do in these books, but some of our Fellows and the gardening 
public do need books which are not too advanced. If we can over the 
years produce cheap books for those who are starting gardening—on 
how to lay a lawn, how to lay a gravel path—I think we shall be doing 
our duty to the gardening public. (Hear, hear.) 

As you know, we have our various Committees which try to select 
the best plants and recommend awards. One of our Committees, the 
Joint Rock Garden Committee, is now being widened io include the 
Scottish Rock. Garden Club. This Joint Rock Garden Committee, with 
the three Societies in it, will meet regularly to recommend awards, and 
twice a year it will meet in Scotland. Whether it is that the climate in 
Scotland is more suited to some of the more difficult alpines, or whether 
my fellow Scotsmen are better cultivators, I do not know; but that is 
a matter which this new Committee can argue about, and | will not 
express an opinion myself! 

We are also forming another new Committee, and it has arisen in 
this way. We were asked some months ago to hold a meeting here to 
meet the representatives of a remarkable new movement in this country 
which has grown up since the war and which is known as Floral 
Arrangement. They asked us to hold this meeting, over which | pre- 
sided, and at that meeting it was strongly recommended that a R.H.S. 
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Committee should be formed in order to try to co-ordinate this rapidly 
growing interest. The Council agreed to form this Committee, and, 
tomorrow another meeting is to be held, under Lord Digby’s chair- 
manship, in order to draw up its constitution. I think it is right that the 
Society should support a very popular movement of this kind in the 
country, although the purist might say that it is rather outside proper 
horticulture. But, after all, it is going to encourage the growing of 
plants and flowers, and, therefore, I think it is well within the Society’s 
Charter. (Hear, hear.) 

One word about Wisley. The Hostel is now finished and occupied 
and is running very successfully. There is also a restaurant which I hope 
you will find this coming season is all that you require. You will be able 
to get lunch at a modest figure, and I hope you will be able to get tea 
at not too great a cost! We shall not be able to get a licence this year, but 
hope for one next year, and, therefore, if tea remains at the high price 
at which it is, you will be able to get other forms of liquid refreshment 
stronger and perhaps cheaper! (Laughter.) 

There have been a number of changes in the Gardens. The azalea 
trials have been moved to a site near the Portsmouth Road and the 
whole of the old azalea garden has been replanted with hybrid azaleas, 
all raised at Wisley. I think that in a few years’ time it will be very 
fine. 

We are also converting the two great borders which lead to Battleston 
Hill, at present occupied by trials, into herbaceous borders. One-half 
has been planted this winter and the other half will be done this coming 
autumn. I hope you will agree that this will be an improvement. The 
trials hitherto held in these borders will be placed elsewhere. 

As you will remember, the Society took part in the latest Nepal 
Expedition, in conjunction with the British Museum, and the results 
have been very encouraging. As you know, we have always sponsored 
from the beginning of our history plant-hunting expeditions, but quite 
a new development is now occurring, for live plants can be flown back 
to this country; some hundreds of these plants have arrived and they 
are already being looked after at Wisley or at Edinburgh; I hope that 
they will establish themselves and that we shall be able to propagate them 
and disseminate them to our Fellows. The same thing, of course, applies 
to seeds. A number of promising plants have been sent back—a lot of 
new primulas and one magnificent meconopsis. 

At Wisley we were very sorry to lose during the year our Director, 
Dr. Fletcher. He has gone back to Edinburgh, but although he was 
with us for only three years he most certainly left his mark, because he 
did a great deal of wonderful work at Wisley. Although he could not 
help going back to his old home in Edinburgh, I see him present this 
afternoon, so he has not quite given us up! (Applause.) Although we 
lost Dr. Fletcher, I think we are extremely fortunate in having secured 
Mr. F. P. Knight as his successor. (Applause.) I can see that Mr. Knight 
does not need much introduction. We know him as a plantsman of very 
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great knowledge. He was nurtured in one of those great gardens in 
balmy Cornwall; he then went to the rigours of the Botanic Garden at 
Edinburgh. From there he went to Kew, and then went into the 
commercial sphere in horticulture, where he was latterly the managing 
director of a big commercial concern. So he comes to us not only as a 
great horticulturist, but as one who has a great deal of knowledge of 
management, which is essential at Wisley. I think we are lucky to have 
Wisley in his hands. 

There is something I should like to say to all our many Fellows 
who come and help us throughout the year on all our Committees. 
They give much of their time and their knowledge to the Society so 
that we can carry on all our work. We are exceedingly grateful to them. 
(Applause.) 

And finally, we really are lucky in our permanent staff at Vincent 
Square and at Wisley. (Applause.) They give of their best and they do 
not hesitate to work very late hours. In the week of Chelsea, when we 
have all gone home, they are still there until nine or ten o’clock at night, 
and during our celebrations last year they were at work far into the 
night. So I say that we are very lucky in having such a staff both here 
and at Wisley. (Hear, hear.) 

I now ask the Treasurer to speak on the Society’s financial situation 
and to second the motion for the adoption of the Report. 


The Treasurer (The Hon. Lewis Palmer), in seconding the motion 
for the adoption of the Report, said: 

May I put you out of your suspense at once and tell you that we are 
in credit? You will all remember, I have no doubt, a famous dictum of 
Mr. Micawber, which ran as follows: “Annual income twenty pounds, 
annual expenditure nineteen nineteen six, result happiness. Annual 
income twenty pounds, annual expenditure twenty pounds ought and 
six, result misery!” (Laughter.) That is a dictum which ought to be 
borne in mind by all treasurers—perhaps by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer more than any, and from him down to the most humble 
treasurer of any society. (Laughter.) I have the good fortune this time 
to come to you again with a report, of which Mr. Micawber would 
certainly have approved. 

If you will kindly turn to the February JourNAL, pages 58-59, you 
will see the Society’s Annual Revenue and Expenditure Account. On 
the revenue side, I have to report a further increase in the revenue from 
subscriptions of £5,000, which compares with a figure of £7,000 last 
year. This brings the total revenue from that source this year up to 
£113,000, which is no mean total, I think you will agree, and compares 
with £108,000 last year. While these are encouraging figures, | do not 
want to sound too optimistic; I therefore draw your attention to the 
fact that the increase in subscriptions this year is less than the corre- 
sponding figure last year. It is still satisfactory, but it is diminishing. 

There was also an increase in the revenue from letting our Halls, for 
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which there was a big demand last year. There was an increase of 
£1,200 under this heading. Together with sundry other items, these 
increases brought our total revenue last year up to £138,000, or an 
increase of £7,000 over last year. 

If you will turn to the expenditure side, I would first say this: when 
first I looked at this side, I had some uncertainty in my mind. I think 
it is Mr. Schwartz, who writes so admirably in the Sunday Times every 
week, who has drawn our attention to the fact that it seems to be one 
of the curious features of human nature that if the pay packet goes up 
by 5s. od. a week the standard of life automatically goes up by a tele- 
vision set and a motor car! (Laughter.) I was not quite certain whether 
we might not have been giving way to that financial optimism for which 
Mr. Schwartz so rightly scolds us when I saw that our current expendi- 
ture was up by no less than £17,000 over last year—{13, 000 in London 
and £4,000 at Wisley. But I am glad to be able to report that, on closer 
examination of the figures, I have a much more encouraging story to 
tell you—for I can say that this is only partly the case. If you will look 
at the figures on page 58, you will see that the greater part of this 
increase of £13,000 is accounted for under the headings of meetings— 
£6,000 up—publications £4,000 up—and special expenditure—{1,500 
up. Now, the increased figure for meetings is due to the fact that we 
made two innovations of which the President spoke in his address. 
First, we celebrated our sesquicentenary. (Frankly, I am not sure that 
this was strictly necessary to our standard of life, but at any rate I take 
comfort in the thought that it will not occur again for some time!) The 
second innovation was the Great Autumn Show. It was a very fine 
Show undoubtedly, but from the Treasurer’s point of view it was a 
less good Show. (Laughier.) That Show involved us in a very heavy 
loss. Perhaps I might describe that as a permanent increase in our 
standard of life, but luckily—and here the Treasurer speaks !|—we can 
only get Olympia every second year, so we shall not incur that loss again 
this year. And I hope that all of you will take the President’s words to 
heart and encourage your friends—especially those who are not Fellows 
of the Society and have to pay an entrance fee!—to come to the Great 
Autumn Show in two years’ time. 

The increase of £4,000 for publications is almost wholly due to the 
JournaL. The sesquicentenary celebrations account for a very large 

rtion of that increase by reason of the special sesquicentenary 
number of the JoURNAL that was published. The rest of it was due to 
the increase in circulation due to the increased number of Fellows. 

The increase in the cost of expeditions under the heading “Special 
Expenditure” is due to our making a very substantial contribution to 
the very important Expedition to Nepal, of which the President has 
told you. 

These three headings between them account for £12,000 of the 
£17,000, so that we may draw some comfort from the reflection that 
only about £5,000 of the increase in expenditure is due to the inevitable 
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rise in rates, taxes, wages and the costs of materials and services, and 
all those items over which we really have very little control. 

If you will turn to page 60, you will see that we made a transfer to 
the Wisley New Building Reserve—which is the Auditor’s way of saying 
the cost of the new Hostel at Wisley—amounting to £11,509, which 
completes the expenditure on that building. It brings the total cost of 
the completed Hostel up to £46,509. 

After making provision to the extent of £4,000 for repairs which 
are overdue on this Hall and the other Hall, we ended the year with 
a balance of £6,664. 

On pages 62-63 you will see the Wisley Gardens Account. You will 
note that the cost of the Gardens is up by slightly more than £4,000. 
Of that, three-quarters is due to salaries, wages and cost of maintenance 
for the students, that is, board and lodging. We have some more 
students, there are rather more working for us than there were, and all 
salaries and wages have gone up. The other quarter is largely accounted 
for by a somewhat heavy charge for depreciation which we have made 
on the furniture and crockery in the new Hostel. We spent a very con- 
siderable sum in fitting out the Hostel, and we thought it would be only 
prudent to allow some depreciation against that. Possibly the ladies in 
this audience who have experience of young men realize that they 
are always very careful with crockery and never break anything in 
the house, and they may think that we have been unduly cautious. 
(Laughter.) Still, we rather prefer it that way. 

This year we have also shown in the Wisley Gardens Account the 
cost of the National Fruit Trials and the receipts under a separate 
heading ; last year we showed only the cost. You will see that the cost 
of these trials to the Society is some £1,500. 

Before leaving the Wisley Gardens Account, I should like to refer 
to one very important activity at Wisley which does not emerge from 
the accounts. I refer to the Examinations in Horticulture which are 
held under the auspices of the Society at Wisley. Quite apart from the 
teaching of the students, which goes on all the time, there are two sets 
of Examinations held—those for the National Diploma in Horticulture 
and those for the Teachers’ Diplotna in School Gardening. These 
Examinations are open to all qualified candidates, and during 1954 they 
occupied no less than twenty-three working days in which some members 
of the Wisley staff were fully occupied in helping to conduct them. ‘That 
is an activity which it is very difficult to show in figures, but if it were 
shown separately it would amount to a not inconsiderable item in the 
cost of Wisley. 

If you will turn to page 64, you will see that the expenditure on the 
new Hostel was eliminated from the Balance Sheet and goes over to 
page 69, where it appears as one of the assets of the Hanbury ‘Trust 
Estate, because it stands on land belonging to the Hanbury ‘Trust 
Estate. 

On page 65 you will see a substantial increase in the figure for plant 
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and equipment, which mostly represents the equipment of the Hostel 
at Wisley, against which we reserve a charge for depreciaion about which 
I have told you. 

Under the heading “Funds Investments” you will see that there is 
the normal increase in the Sinking Funds, but that there is a decrease 
in General Investments, due to the fact that we used some of our 
invested capital for various purposes—to purchase land, among other 
things—this year. But I am very glad to be able to inform you that 
our investments, instead of showing a depreciation in their market 
value of {10,000 as last year, today have a market value exceeding the 
book value—although perhaps “‘today”’ is a bad term to use and I ought 
to say “at the time the accounts were made out”’! 

I am sorry to have gone into such details, which I am afraid must 
have bored everybody very much; but I now have much pleasure in 
seconding the motion for the adoption of the Report. 

The PResIDENT: Before I put to the meeting the motion for the 
adoption of the Report, does any Fellow of the Society wish to ask any 
questions? If so, I will endeavour to answer them to the best of my 
ability. 

(There were no questions.) 


(The motion for the adoption of the Report was carried unanimously.) 


Election of the President for 1955 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN (The Hon. Lewis Palmer): It is my great 
privilege on this occasion, as Vice-Chairman of the Council, to make an 
announcement. That announcement is that I have great pleasure in 
declaring that the Hon. David Bowes-Lyon, the only nominee for the 
office of President for 1955,is duly elected under Bye-law 69. (Applause.) 


The PresipENT: I should like to thank you very much, Mr. Palmer 
and Ladies and Gentlemen, for the kind way in which you have ac- 
cepted that nomination. I can assure you that the affairs of The Royal 
Horticultural Society lie very close to my heart, and the work that I do 
for the Society is work which I really enjoy. You have put your con- 
fidence in me as President for another year, and all I can promise you 
is that I will do my very best. 


Election of nine Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, two Members of Council and 
an Auditor 

The PrestpENT: I have now to declare that, in accordance with 
Bye-Law 69, the following are duly elected: 


As Vice-Presidents: Sir Ronald G. Hatton, Dr. Ernst H. Krelage, 
Dr. E. D. Merrill, Mr. F. Cleveland Morgan, Mr. B. Y. Morrison, 
Mr. C. G. A. Nix, Col. The Hon. Sir Heaton Rhodes, Sir Edward J. 
Salisbury and Prof. Sir William Wright Smith. 
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As Treasurer: The Hon. Lewis Palmer. 


As Members of Council: Mr. G. W. Leak and Mr. J. L. Russell. 


As you know, we are allowed to reappoint one Member retiring 
from the Council, and as it was Mr. Leak’s turn to retire, we have taken 
advantage of that rule because we really cannot do without Mr. Leak 
on the Council. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Russell, who comes back to the Council after an absence of a 
year, is warmly welcomed to the Council table. (Applause.) He really 
does more work than almost anybody else on the Council, and I hear 
some murmurs of approval behind me which lead me to feel that some 
other Members of the Council think they will have a little less to do 
now that he has come back! 

Under our Rules we lose Lord Digby from the Council. He has 
been invaluable and I am glad to say will continue on many Committees 
during 1955. 

As Auditor: Mr. F. G. Feather. We welcome Mr. Feather’s con- 
tinuation as our Auditor. Apart from auditing the accounts he is always 
available and willing to give us his advice when advice is needed. 


Presentation of Annual Awards—The PresipENT then presented 
the following awards :— 


The Victoria Medal of Honour—Awarded to British Horticul- 
turists, resident in the United Kingdom, whom the Council consider 
deserving of special honour at the hands of the Society. 


To the Hon. Lewis PALMER. 


The PresipENT: Mr. Palmer receives this most coveted award not, 
I may say, as Treasurer of the Society, excellent though he be as 
Treasurer, but because he is a great gardener and, amongst other things, 
he is an expert on South-African plants, and particularly the genus 
Agapanthus. 

To Prof. R. H. SroucuTon. 

The Presivent: I believe, Professor Stough.on, that you were the 
very first Professor of Horticulture in this country, and I understand 
that you are one of the great authorities on hydroponics. I am sure that 
everybody here knows what hydroponics is, though I am afraid I do 
not! No doubt you will tell me about it on another occasion. You 
occupy the Chair of Horticulture at Reading University, you have 
helped us in a great many ways in the Society, and I have very much 
pleasure, Professor Stoughton, in handing you this award. 

Honorary Fellowship—Honorary Fellowship is conferred on 
persons who have rendered distinguished service to Horticulture. 

On Mr. J. E. Danpy. 


The PresipeNnt: Mr. Dandy, you are a botanist with a very great 
international reputation, and no doubt it is because of that that you are 
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on the staff of the British Museum. You have also been of tremendous 
assistance to this Society on the Index of the Botanical Magazine and 
in the great work on the new Dictionary. We are therefore delighted 
that you become an Honorary Fellow. 


Associate of Honour Badge-——The Associateship of Honour is 
conferred on persons of British nationality who have rendered dis- 
tinguished service to Horticulture in the course of their employment. 


On Mr. H. W. Assiss. 

The PrestpENT: I have before me, Mr. Abbiss, a curriculum vitae 
of the many successful things that you have done in your life in horti- 
culture, but it would take too long to read them all. Among other things, 
I note that you were in the forefront in the commercialization of the 


daffodil and broccoli business in Cornwall. 


On Mr. A. BLACKBURN. 

The Presipent: Mr. Blackburn, I am told that you are in charge, 
and have been for over 30 years, of the borough parks in Blackpool, 
and that you were one of the original founders of the Institute of Park 
Administration. 

On Mr. W. G. MacKenzie. 

The PRESIDENT: We are old friends, Mr. Mackenzie. Not content 
with having had a successful career at Edinburgh, you are now Curator 
of the Chelsea Physic Garden, where among many other activities you 
send I do not know how many thousands of specimens to the teaching 
hospitals. 

On Mr. W. PHILLIPs (not attending because of illness.) 


On Mr. H. PRINCE. 
The PresipENT: I believe that you started your life in horticulture 
in Dublin, and that you have been with Sutton’s for many years. 


On Mr. P. WISEMAN. 

The PresipeNT: Mr, Wiseman, you have had a great career. You 
have been with Waterer’s for many years, and you have raised many 
hybrid rhododendrons with your own hands. For this and many other 
things, we have great pleasure in presenting this Badge to you. 


Veitch Memorial Medal—Awarded to those who have helped in 
the advancement and improvement of the science and practice of 
Horticulture. 

To Mr. Georce Jounstone. Gold Medal for his book Asiatic 
Magnolias in Cultivation. 

The PresipenT: Mr. Johnstone, we give you a very real welcome to 
Westminster. We feel it is an honour to us that you have come all the 
way from Cornwall to receive this award, an award which I need hardly 
say is richly deserved, because I think this book is going to be a real 
contribution to horticulture. 
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To Dr. A. W. E. Soysa. Gold Medal for his work in connection 
with orchids. 

(The Medal was received by Mr. L. B. J. Cooray on behalf of 
Dr. Soysa, who was in Ceylon.) 

The PresipENT: We fully understand that Dr. Soysa found it a long 
way to come to receive a small award, but I hope you will tell him how 
sorry we are that he cannot be here. We are delighted that he should 
receive this award for his work on orchids, and we hope you will tell him 
that he will always be welcomed at the Society when he comes here. 

To Mr. Howarp H. Crane. Silver Medal for his work in connec- 
tion with The Fruit Garden Displayed. 

The Prestipent: Mr. Crane, for your work on The Fruit Garden 
Displayed and on many other aspects of horticulture, we are delighted 
to give you this award. 

To Mr. CLareNce E.tiotr. Silver Medal and {£25 for his work in 
introducing new plants and extending the knowledge of rock-garden 
plants. 

The PRESIDENT: It is a long time—almost too long ago—since | first 
met you, Mr. Elliott. I spent many pleasant hours in the Six Hills 
Nurseries when I was a boy, and later I met you again in the high 
summits of the Dolomites. We are giving you this Medal for the many 
new plants which you have introduced into this country from the Old 
World and the New World, and I offer you my congratulations. 

To Mrs. G. Knox Fintay. Silver Medal for her work in connection 
with the introduction and cultivation of new plants. 

The PresipENT: I do not know whether you heard what | said 
earlier on about the climate in Scotland, but in your case it is certainly 
not the climate but your skill which has led to your success, especially 
with primulas. 

To Mrs. JoHN Renton. Silver Medal for her work in connection 
with the introduction and cultivation of new plants. 

The PresipENT: Mrs. Renton, you live in Perth. I was in Perth the 
night before last, and the thermometer registerea zero. But that sort of 
thing does not stop you growing the most wonderful meconopsis in 
the world. I congratulate you. 


The Loder Rhododendron Cup—Awarded for work in connec- 
tion with rhododendrons. 

To Col. The Lord Dicsy. 

The PrEsIDENT: You are one of those people who arrange the most 
improbable marriages among rhododendrons, but the results have 
been successful and beautiful. You have also done much work on 
methods of raising new hybrids. I have much pleasure in giving you 
this Cup. 
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The Jones-Bateman Cup—Offered for award triennially for 
original research in fruit growing which has added to our knowledge of 


cultivation, genetics or other relative matters. 
To Mr. R. BARRINGTON Brock. (Not attending because of illness.) 
The PresipenNT: Mr. Brock has started a research station at Oxted 
to try to find vines which will be suitable for making wine in this 
country. I believe he has got some way, but if he were here I should 
like to ask him whether there is any possibility in our lifetime that there 
might be Chateau Oxted bottled wine! 


The A. J. Waley Medal—Awarded to a working gardener who has 
helped in the cultivation of rhododendrons. 

To Mr. R. W. Rye. 

The Secretary: I received a telegram from Mr. Rye last night 
saying that he was sorry he could not attend as he was snowed up. 


The Reginald Cory Memorial Cup—Awarded, with the view of 
encouraging the production of hardy hybrids of garden origin, to the 
raiser of a plant which is the result of an intentional cross, and of which 
at least one parent is a true species. 

To Tue Roya Horticutturat Society, Wisley, for Rhododendron 
‘Lascaux.’ 

(Mr. F. E. W. Hanger received the Cup.) 

The PresipENT: You have been up here before, Mr. Hanger! I think 
I have to classify you with Lord Digby, because you also have been 
indulging in these curious matrimonial arrangements with rhodo- 
dendrons, and in this case you have produced a remarkable hybrid. 


The George Monro Memorial Cup—Awarded for the best 
exhibit of vegetables shown by an amateur during the year. 

To Col. E. J. S. Warp for an exhibit of vegetables shown on 
October 19. 

The PresipENT: We admired Col. Ward’s exhibit enormously, and 
we are going to do our best to get other people to compete with him so 
that he does not win the Cup too often! 


The Gordon-Lennox Cup—Awarded for the best exhibit of fruit 
shown by an amateur during the year. 

To St. Joun’s Cottece, Cambridge, for an exhibit of grapes, 
apples and pears, shown on November 2. 

(Dr. Glyn Daniel, Steward of the College, received the Cup.) 

The PreswwenT: Dr. Daniel, I am sorry to learn that your Master is 
unwell, but I am delighted to see you here in his place. It was a very 
remarkable exhibit that the College showed, and I somehow feel that 
it must have been influenced to some extent by you, because I under- 
stand that you are an expert in things “animal, vegetable and mineral!” 
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The Lawrence Medal—Awarded for the best exhibit shown to the 
Society during the year. 

To Messrs. KonyNeNnsurRG & Mark, for an exhibit of gladioli 
shown on August ro. 

(Mr. Bader received the medal.) 

The PresipeNT: Your exhibits of gladioli are always beautiful, but 
the one on August 10 was, in the opinion of the experts, quite ex- 
ceptional. I wish that more people had been to that Fortnightly Show 
to see your beautifully arranged exhibit. 


The Holford Medal—Awarded for the best exhibit of plants 
and/or flowers shown by an amateur during the year. 

To THE COMMISSIONERS OF CROWN LANpDs, for an exhibit of shrubs 
shown on October 19. 

(Mr. E. H. Savill received the Medal.) 

The PresipENT: It was a lovely exhibit that the Commissioners 
showed on that day. I always think that the Commissioners are most 
far-sighted people, because they have produced those two most beautiful 
gardens in Windsor Park. We have very much pleasure in presenting 
the Medal to them—and I add, so far as the Society is concerned, “‘for 
Commissioners of Crown Lands,” read “Mr. E. H. Savill.” 


The Sander Medal—Awarded to the exhibitor of the best new 
greenhouse plant of general utility shown to the Society during the 
year, 

To SHENLEY Hospira_, St. Albans, for Kalanchoe ‘Vivid,’ shown on 
May 25. 

(Mr. S. L. Lord received the Medal.) 

The PrestpENT: That was a lovely plant, and I hope that it will 
be widely distributed as soon as possible, because it is such a great 
improvement on the type. 


The George Moore Medal—Awarded for the best new Cypri- 
pedium shown to the Society during the year. 


To Messrs. R. & E. Ratcuirre, for Cypripedium (Gorse G.) ‘Chilton,’ 
shown on February 16. 
(Mr. R. Ratcwirre received the Medal.) 


The PRESIDENT: It was a very beautiful flower, Mr. Ratcliffe. I re- 
member it well, and I congratulate you on it. 


The Williams Memorial Medal.—Awarded for the best group of 
plants and/or cut blooms of one genus which show excellence in 
cultivation. 

To Messrs. BLackmore & LaNGpoN, for an exhibit of polyanthuses 
and primroses shown on April 27. 

(Mr. ALLEN LANGDON received the Medal.) 
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The PresipENT: Your exhibits are always remarkable, whether it be 
cyclamens or begonias—which get bigger and bigger every year at 
Chelsea—or your delphiniums, which I think get mauver and mauver 
each year! On the other hand, the primroses that you showed in that 
magnificent exhibit are getting bluer and bluer! I have very much 
pleasure in presenting this Medal to you. 


Vote of Thanks to the Chairman 

Mr. BERTRAM Park: We have always been very fortunate in the 
amiable and genial way in which our Annual General Meetings have 
been conducted ; but with the passing of the late Lord Aberconway we 
felt that this pleasant annual afternoon could never be the same again. 
We are not surprised, but we are immensely gratified, that this annual 
reunion is still the happy occasion that it has ever been. 

I can think of no one by whom this great and thriving Society 
could be better conducted than by our President, and I am quite sure 
that there is no one to whom our Fellows would give more loyal and 
enthusiastic support. 

Fellows of The Royal Horticultural Society, I call upon you to give 
a hearty vote of thanks to our President, the Hon. David Bowes-Lyon. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. ALLEN LaNncpon: I have very much pleasure in seconding the 
vote of thanks moved by Mr. Bertram Park. 


(The vote of thanks was carried with acclamation.) 


The PresmpentT: I thank Mr. Bertram Park and Mr. Langdon for 
their very kind words. It has been a tremendous pleasure to me to 
preside at this Meeting. I congratulate all of you on having braved the 
weather to come to the Meeting; I hope that you will all come again 
next year, and that you will bring finer weather with you. 

I now declare the Annual General Meeting closed. 


(The Meeting then terminated.) 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—APRIL AND MAY 
Shows 
TUESDAY, APRIL 5 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Fortnightly Flower Show. 
Daffodil Competition. 
Alpine Garden Society’s Show. 


Fortnightly Flower Show. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 19 Daffodil Show. 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. Camellia Competition. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20 Sewell Medal Alpine-house and 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. Rock-garden Plant Competition 
for Amateurs. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27 ar r= Auricula and Primula 
I P.M. to 5 P.M. Society’s Show. 
Tugspay, May 3 
3 12.30 P.M. to 6 P.M. Fortnightly Flower Show. 
WEDNESDAY, May 4 Rhododendron Show. 
oil 10 A.M. to § P.M. 
Chelsea Show 


Tusspay, May 24—(Private View) 2 P.M. to 8 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, May 25—8.30 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
Tuurspay, May 26—8.30 A.M. to 8 P.M. 

Fripay, May 27—8.30 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Salen Particulars of the availability of Fellows’ and Associates’ tickets are 
given on the tickets. 
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Lectures 
Tuespay, APRIL 5, at 3 P.M. “Glasshouse Design and Management” 
by MR. W. J. C. LAWRENCE, V.M.H. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 19, at 3 P.M. Masters Memorial Lecture, “Light and 
Plant Growth,” Part I, by PROF. R. H. STOUGHTON, D.SC., V.M.H. 
Tuespay, May 3, at 3 P.M. Masters Memorial Lecture, “Light and Plant 
Growth,” Part II, by PROF. R. H. STOUGHTON, D.SC., V.M.H. 


Demonstration at Wisley—There will be a demonstration at 
Wisley on Wednesday, May 18, on the Summer Pruning of Shrubs. 
The demonstration will commence at 2 p.m. and will be repeated at the 
same time on Thursday, May 19. 

The Restaurant at Wisley—The Restaurant in the Gardens 
will be open during 1955 as follows:— 

MaRCH 30 to OcToBER 30 (Excluding Good Friday) 

Weekdays : 10.30 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
Sundays : 2 P.M. to 5.30 P.M. (4.30 P.M. in October). 


The restaurant will provide a cafeteria service of cold lunches, 
sandwiches, cakes, tea, coffee and other light refreshments. There will 
also be a waitress service for hot lunches. Organizers of parties wishing 
to make reservations for lunches or teas on days other than Saturdays 
or Sundays should make arrangements not with the Society but direct 
with the caterer, MRS. D. BADCOCK, either at the restaurant (Tel. Ripley 
3329 during the above-mentioned hours) or at 18a St. James’s Road, 
Sutton, Surrey. Reservations cannot be made for Saturdays or Sundays. 

Picnicking is not allowed in the Gardens. 

Fruit Group—The Fruit Group consists of Fellows and Associ- 
ates of The Royal Horticultural Society who are especially interested 
in the extension and improvement of the cultivation of fruit in private 
gardens. Its primary object is to provide Members with facilities for 
meeting periodically for lectures, discussion and visits to research 
stations, private gardens, etc. Membership is open to all Fellows and 
Associates without additional subscription. Those who wish to join 
should apply in writing to the Secretary. 

The North American Lily Society—Fellows of the Society who 
are particularly interested in the genus Lilium will be glad to know that 
arrangements have been made whereby membership in the North 
American Lily Society can be made in this country. The society 
publishes a yearbook, a quarterly bulletin and organizes a seed exchange 
of many lily species, controlled crosses, etc. Material for this exchange 
is obtained from private growers, experimental stations and well-known 
hybridists and is sold to members at a nominal charge. MR. CHARLES 
BULLOCK, 28 Burney Road, Alverstoke, Gosport, Hants, has been 
appointed representative of the society in Great Britain and applications 
for membership with the annual subscription of £1 1s. 6d. may be sent 
to him. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 
J. B. Paton 


EE last month’s notes on bulbous plants we give considera- 
tion now to the daffodil. Once again it is to the Alpine House that 
the visitor must go to see the early-flowering dwarf species and varieties 
which flower over an extended season from February to May. Of the 
various subspecies and varieties of Narcissus bulbocodium, one of the 
earliest to bloom is the subspecies romieuxti which was introduced by 
SIR WILLIAM LAWRENCE in 1927 from the High Atlas Mountains of North 
Africa. It has wide expanded yellow trumpets carried on stems 3 inches 
long. Also from North Africa is the subspecies monophyllus, the White 
Hoop-Petticoat daffodil, which unfortunately is somewhat tender for 
outside cultivation but which in pans, under glass, shows its beautiful 
fragile pure white flowers to perfection. Hardier than the type is the 
variety foliosus, with a slightly less expanded milky-white corona. Also 
white-flowered, and also from the Atlas Mountains, is the subspecies 
tananicus, which is differentiated from monophyllus by the fact that it 
has three to five upright leaves while the latter has one to three rather 
slender drooping leaves. Of the later-flowering varieties fiiifolius usually 
reveals in May its pale yellow flowers on 7-inch-long scapes, and 
conspicuus its short-stemmed rich buttercup-yellow flowers in late April 
or May. And finally, in considering N. bulbocodium mention must be 
made of the great mass of bulbs which have naturalized themselves in 
the Alpine Meadow and which produce with their nodding hoop- 
petticoat flowers a sheet of yellow in the spring of the year. This is 
surely one of the finest sights in any garden in Britain. 

The Angel’s Tears daffodil, N. triandrus var. albus, is a beautiful plant 
with clusters of elegant creamy-white flowers carried on a slender scape 
7 inches long. The corona is globular and the perianth segments reflexed 
as they are in the variety concolor whose flowers are soft yellow. These 
two bloom in April, the month in which N. calcicola freely produces its 
golden-yellow blossoms on a ribbed flower stem. It can be regarded as 
a small form of the Western European N. juncifolius, a beautiful plant 
with bright yellow flowers and slender foliage and one of the easiest of 
species to grow either in pans or in the open ground. 

Of the March-flowering N. minor there may be observed the Irish 
‘Rip Van Winkle,’ botanically known as N. minor var. pumilus f. plenus 
with narrow, pointed, and twisted leaves and with yellow green-tinged 
double flowers. There is also N. minor var. conspicuus, sometimes listed 
as N. lobularis, which has a sulphur-yellow perianth and a pale sulphur- 
yellow trumpet. The blooms are fairly large and are freely produced on 
stems 5~7 inches high. 

The various developments from N. pseudo-narcissus produce their 
flowers towards the end of March and during April, and at Wisley the 
following may be seen on the Rock Garden. The golden-yellow sub- 
species obvallaris, known as the Tenby Daffodi!, has a neat well-formed 
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perianth, with each petal slightly overlapping, and a well-proportioned 
trumpet. The subspecies pallidiflorus was mentioned by PARKINSON in 
his Paradisus and was subsequently reintroduced in 1882 by PETER BARR. 
This is a variable plant with pale yellow or bicolor flowers produced 
early in the season. Two white trumpet daffodils under the names 
subspecies alpestris and subspecies moschatus var. plenus are worthy of 
note. They were formerly known, and still may be listed, under the 
names N. alpestris and N. cernuus plenus respectively. 

Leaving these lovely miniatures consideration will now be given to 
the large-flowered daffodils of garden origin. The trial of daffodils is 
planted on the Vegetable Trial Grounds situated in Wisley Village. 
Visitors should note that these grounds are open only during normal 
working hours and are closed from midday on Saturday till 7.30 A.M. 
on Monday. The Vegetable Trial Grounds provide a more open site 
than it is possible to find in the main gardens and so will allow the 
varieties to be judged not only for their value for garden decoration 
but also as varieties for cutting for the house and for cutting from the 
open for market. One hundred and thirty-eight stocks have been planted, 
each stock initially being represented by twenty-five bulbs. The planting 
has taken place over three years, twenty-three stocks being planted in 
September, 1952, seventy-five in 1953, and forty in 1954. Some three 
years ago, on the Floral Trial Grounds, the trial was threatened by a 
severe attack of narcissus mosaic virus. To combat this the following 
vigorous control measures have been adopted. All bulbs which show 
the symptoms of yellow striping of the leaves, when these are 6-8 inches 
long, are discarded and burned. Each stock in the trial is surrounded 
with a barrier crop of rye (Secale cereale), and at three-weekly intervals, 
from April until the foliage dies down, is sprayed with a systemic insecti- 
cide. These measures are designed to ensure that the badly infected 
plants are removed, that the spread of the virus from the slightly 
infected plants is greatly reduced, and that the aphids which carry the 
virus are killed. The rye grows sufficiently fast to be higher than the 
daffodil foliage by early May when the aphids appear. Around the 
whole trial is placed a split-hazel wattle hurdle fence to reduce the 
wind damage, which can be severe in an open site. 

It is possible to mention but a few of the varieties represented in 
the trial. Of the trumpet daffodils, now placed in Division I of the new 
classification, which came into force on January 1, 1950, there may be 
noted the white ‘Mount Hood’ of MR. P. VAN DEURSEN, and Messrs. 
E. H. Krelage’s creamy-white ‘Mrs. Ernst H. Krelage,’ while of British 
origin the newer yellow ‘Cargan’ from MR. GUY L. WILSON, the lemon- 
yellow ‘Godolphin’ raised by the late mR. P. D. WILLIAMS, and the aureolin- 
yellow ‘Penberth’ from Mk. R. V. FAVELL all attract attention. Unfortunately 
the Wisley stock of the well-known ‘King Alfred’ has succumbed to virus 
and so this variety is not at present represented. The trumpet daffodils 
have the distinguishing characteristics of having one flower to a stem 
with the trumpet or corona as long as, or longer, than the perianth 
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segments, while the large-cupped daffodils of Division II also with 
single-flowered stems, have the cup or corona more than one-third the 
length of the perianth segments, although not equalling them. For con- 
venience in classification these two divisions are divided into four groups 
according to the colours of the perianth segments and of the cup. In 
Division II (a) both the perianth and the cup are coloured, with the 
latter not paler in colour than the former. Among representatives of 
this group at Wisley are two varieties raised by MISS G. EVELYN, 
‘Marksman’ with mimosa-yellow perianth and persimmon-orange 
basin-shaped cup, and ‘Rustom Pasha’ with petais of aureolin-yellow 
and cup of deep orange. Two varieties raised by COL. F. C. STERN at his 
fine garden at Highdown are the mimosa-yellow, orange-cupped ‘Ata- 
turk’ and the all-yellow ‘Broadwater,’ the aureolin-yellow cup being 
darker than the creamy-yellow perianth. From Cornwall comes mr. P. D. 
WILLIAMS’ primrose-perianthed ‘Havelock’ with pale buttercup-yellow 
corona, as well as his ‘Jubilant’ with deep sulphur-yellow petals and 
bright buttercup-yellow, bowl-shaped crown, and ‘Adamant’ with 
smooth, deep saffron-yellow perianth and frilled saffron-orange cup. 
In Division II (b) with white perianth and coloured corona there are four 
outstanding varieties introduced by the same raiser: ‘Tunis’ with pale 
sulphur-yellow, frilled crown, ‘Folly’ with bright rich orange cup, 
‘Bodilly’ with a flat perianth and sulphur-yellow corona, and ‘Penvose’ 
with a Dresden-yellow cup. MR. J. L. RICHARDSON has sent from Ireland 
‘Flamenco’ with a nearly sunproof tangerine-orange cup, and ‘Kilworth’ 
with an orpiment-orange corona, and MR. M. P. WILLIAMS from Cornwall 
‘Farewell’ with sulphur-yellow cups. 

The distinguishing characteristics of the small-cupped daffodils, 
placed in Division ITI, are that the cup or corona shall be not more than 
one-third the length of the perianth segments and that there shall be 
only one flower to a stem. In Division ITI (a) the late BRODIE OF BRODIE’S 
‘Market Merry,’ with smooth rounded bright mimosa-yellow perianth 
and shallow persimmon-orange cup, is a good flower, both for the garden 
and the show bench. In Division III (b) ‘St. Louis,’ raised in Holland 
by Messrs. F. Rijnveld & Sons Ltd., is an outstanding plant producing 
100 white-perianthed, orange-cupped flowers from twenty-five single- 
nosed bulbs in the third year after planting. 

Of the varieties of garden origin with the characteristics of V. cycla- 
mineus (Division VI) the late MR. J. C. WILLIAMS’ ‘Bartley’ is usually the 
most precocious variety in the trial, producing its lemon-yellow refiexed 
perianths and similarly coloured narrow coronas in mid-March. Of the 
Jonquilla Narcissi (Division VII) ‘Lanarth’ raised by Mr. P. D. WILLIAMS 
should be noted because it still holds its own, having received its First 
Class Certificate at Wisley nineteen years ago. Its perianth segments are 
deep golden-yellow and its expanded cup is old gold flushed with orange. 

The Tazetta Narcissi (Division VIII) are also listed under Polyanthus 
or Bunch-flowered Narcissi. These are represented by the English- 
raised ‘Scarlet Gem’ raised by MR. P. D. WILLIAMS and the Dutch-raised 
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‘Geranium’ from Messrs. R. A. van der Schoot. Both these varieties 
may have up to five flowers per stem. The former has a primrose-yellow 
perianth and orange-scarlet cup, while the latter has the perianth white 


and the cup tangerine-orange. 


Additional to the trial there are many varieties of these spring 
flowers planted among the shrubs in Seven Acres and among the trial 


GLASSHOUSES 
Arctostaphylos pumila 
Buddleia asiatica 
Callistemon speciosus 
Clivia hybrids 
Hibbertia dentata 
Strelitzia reginae 
Trial varieties of 


Schizanthus 


AWARD OF GARDEN MERIT 
COLLECTION 
Malus floribunda 
lemoinei 
Prunus communis var. pollardti 
Spiraea X arguta 
Ulex europaeus var. plenus 


SEVEN ACRES 
Amelanchier canadensis 
Barberries in variety 

Ericas in variety 
Flowering Cherries 

‘i Crabs 
Forsythias 
Salix alba tristis 

WILD GARDEN 

Anemone apenn‘na 

memerosa 
Camellias in variety 
Chionodoxas in variety 
Corylopsis willmottiae 
Enkianthus perulatus 
Primulas in variety 
Magnolias in variety 
Rhododendrons in variety 


of hardy hybrid rhododendrons on Battleston Hill. 


PLANTS OF INTEREST AT WISLEY DURING APRIL 
ROCK GARDEN AND ALPINE HOUSE 


Shortia uniflora var. grandiflora 


Aethionema grandiflorum 
= “Warley Rose’ 
Anemone blanda 
Cassiope lycopodioides 
»  tetragona 
Cytisus kewensis 
Daphne petraea var. grandiflora 
Euphorbia epithymoides 
Gentiana acaulis 
angustifolia‘ Leith Vale 
variety’ 
” verna 
Lewisia heckneri 
»  pygmaea 
 tweedyi 
Lysichitum americanum 
camtschatcense 
Phyllodoce caerulea 
Pleione pricet 
Primulas in varie 
Prunus subhirtella var. pendula 
Rhododendrons in variety 
Tulipa fosteriana varieties 
haufmanniana varieties 


” 


WEATHER HILL 
Flowering Cherries 
» Crabs 


BATTLESTON HILL 
Camellias in variety 
Flowering Cherries 
Kurume Azaleas 
Magnolias in variety 

Rhododendrons in variety 


R.H.S. FLOWER SHOWS 
February 8 and 9, 1955 


oon indeed seemed to have come to London when one entered 
the New Hall to see a most beautiful display of flowering cherries, 
viburnums, azaleas, magnolias, camellias and other shrubs mingled with 
masses of early-flowering crocuses, scillas, anemones, cyclamens and 
daffodils (Fig. 35). On the first day the sun enabled the crocuses to open 
out to show their full beauty; their charming delicate markings and 
brilliant colouring can hardly fail to fascinate anyone who looks carefully 
at them. While a few require great care and attention many, such as the 
forms of the lilac-mauve C. tomasinianus, will in most gardens come up 
year by year and spread widely. It was a show of considerable variety 
and even the connoisseur of rare and unusual plants could find flowers 
to interest him. 


Immediately under the dais was a fine display of early-flowering 
bulbous plants and among the daffodils shown were several specially 
suited for growing in bowls, the fine golden trumpet ‘Rembrandt,’ the 
lemon-yellow ‘Mulatto,’ a flower of rather unusual colouring, and 
“Trevithian’ one of the best Jonquil hybrids yet raised. Among the 
dwarf narcissi were fine groups of a very good form of the creamy- 
white Angel’s Tears, N. triandrus albus, and the rarer golden yellow N. 


triandrus concolor. The golden dwarf N. asturiensis (often still shown as 
N. minimus) and the rather larger N. minor were both prominent. 
Among the crocuses were lovely pans of two forms of C. tomasinianus, 
“Taplow Ruby’ and ‘Barr’s Purple,’ both of which can be recommended 
without any reservations. A good group of the little C. minimus showed 
the beautiful feathered markings which are hardly surpassed in any 
other crocus. 

Immediately behind was a large group of daffodils and hyacinths 
(Fig. 36). The standard of cultivation was unusually high and must have 
been the envy of many who grow bulbs in bowls. Among the noteworthy 
daffodils were ‘King Albert,’ a very large golden-yellow trumpet of the 
style of the popular‘ King Alfred,’ and ‘Cragford,’ a Polyanthus Narcissus 
with large flowers and flaming orange-red coronas. This is one of the 
best of the newer early-flowering varieties for forcing. The hyacinths 
were unusually fine; among them were the deep cherry pink ‘Cyclops,’ 
a brilliant glowing spike of colour, the deep blue ‘Ostara,’ the paler 
blue ‘Myosotis’ and ‘Delft Blue,’ the pale pink ‘Princess Margaret,’ 
the rich pink ‘Princess Irene’ and the white ‘Hoar Frost.’ 

In another group consisting mainly of daffodils suitable for growing 
in bowls, ‘Cragford’ was again conspicuous, but the particular interest 
of this exhibit was the great number of well-flowered groups of crocus 
species and varieties, irises and other dwarf bulbs, which surrounded 
the daffodils. The two early-flowering forms of Crocus vernus, ‘Haarlem 
Gem’ and ‘Vanguard’ can be recommended, as can also the glowing 
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orange C. aureus, earlier to flower and more brilliant in colour than the 
‘Dutch Yellow’ which is presumed to have been derived from it. It is 
good for naturalizing as, unlike the ‘Dutch Yellow,’ it seeds freely. 

Interesting shrubs were shown on several stands. A tall tree of the 
lovely pink Prunus incam ‘Okame,’ which was recently given an Award 
of Garden Merit, dominated a beautiful group which was surfaced with 
brown autumn leaves. On several stands, witch hazel, willows and the 
suede-grey tassels of Garrya elliptica were decoratively displayed, while 
such unusual, albeit tender, shrubs as the grey-leaved Metrosideros 
villosus attracted the connoisseur of uncommon plants. 

Carnations were well displayed, especially the very fine ‘Monty’s 
Pink’ and the beautiful deep crimson-red, large-flowered ‘Royal 
Crimson.’ 

Camellias were included in a number of exhibits. In one the beautiful 
pink ‘Nagasaki’ and the pure white varieties ‘alba simplex’ and ‘White 
Swan’ were well shown, as was also a good form of Daphne mezereum 
album and the very lovely double form of the pale pink Prunus triloba. 

A group of the large-flowered forms of Cyclamen persicum reminded 
one of the long season of this plant. A small group of one of the newer 
strains of Polyanthus showed the great advances that have been made 
in the size and vigour of this flower in recent years. The blue form known 
as ‘Langdon’s Blue’ was particularly fine. 

Plants of two varieties of Primula malacoides were shown from 
the trial at Wisley. Another exhibit displayed Primula ‘Rouge Foncé 
d’Constance’ in which the dark crimson candelabra are attractively 
lightened with small paler flowers towards the tips, and also the pale 
pink variety ‘Rosalinde.’ 

There were two groups of orchids in which a number of interesting 
species were to be seen. 

An interesting group of house plants included a number of Saint- 
paulias and species of Ficus and Philodendron. The unusual Brazilian 
Vriesia fenestralis attracted attention. The leaves were well marked with 
horizontal dark bands, and the tall sword-like spike was brilliant scarlet 
in the upper part. 

On the dais a number of new plants was shown. An Award of Merit 
was given to a very fine pan of the strong golden-yellow Crocus ancyrensis 
from Asia Minor, shown by the Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew. He also showed a well-grown pan of Cyclamen coum var. album, 
for which MR. G. H. PRESTON received a Certificate of Cultural Commen.- 
dation. An unusual and very beautiful pale flush pink Begonia from 
Mexico and a hybrid Hamamelis named ‘Jelana’ also received awards 
and will be described more fully in a later issue of the JoURNAL. An in- 
teresting exhibit shown by the Margate Parks Department was several 
large plants of Salvia dorisiana, a winter-flowering species from South 
America suitable for the cool greenhouse. The flowers are pinkish- 
magenta, tubular and about 2 inches long. 

At the end of the Hall were exhibits of a large variety of horticultural 
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sundries, including greenhouses, mechanical tillers and other imple- 
ments, garden furniture and vases, and they gave Fellows an opportunity 
to handle some of the newer gadgets designed for labour saving in the 
modern garden. 


February 22 and 23, 1955 


In spite of unusually severe weather the Fortnightly Show which 
coincided with the Annual General Meeting was a very attractive one 
although many nurserymen had difficulty in bringing on some of the 
forced plants and had to fall back on interesting foliage effects. 

At the entrance to the Hall there were two large floor exhibits with 
circular beds of annual primulas suitable for culture in the cool green- 
house arranged in a carpet of moss and ferns with pots of smal! palms 
to break the flatness. The first group consisted of forms of Primula mala- 
coides ranging in colour from white through shades of lilac and rose to 
violet and deep crimson. Some showed an attractive variation of colour 
on the same plant, as ‘Sutton’s Welcome’ which opens carmine-rose and 
turns with age to a deep crimson. The double Parma violet ‘Admiration’ 
was outstanding. The other exhibit featured a collection of P. sinensis 
in an even wider range of colour. 

Behind this exhibit a large display of daffodils and hyacinths in a 
simple setting of evergreens and shrubs created the feeling of an outdoor 
garden. The hyacinths were excellent and showed a wide range of colour 
forms, including the less familiar pale yellow ‘City of Haarlem,’ the 
reddish violet ‘Duke of York’ and the apricot-orange ‘Salmonetta.’ In - 
marked contrast to the colour range of the spring bulbs was the large 
exhibit, by a Dutch firm, of pots of superbly grown cyclamen. 

A firm from Edinburgh had braved the long cold journey to stage 
a mixed group of daffodils, tulips, crocuses and hyacinths of good 
quality and all uniformly potted up in celandon-green containers, which 
were inconspicuous but attractive. Outstanding were three pots of the 
lovely Narcissus triandrus hybrid “Thalia.’ 

Under the clock was a large and very decorative exhibit of vegetables. 
Included among the pyramids of familiar vegetables were baskets of 
Japanese artichokes like little corkscrews, purple brussels sprouts, the long 
pink radish ‘Chinese Rose,’ snowy garlics like polished silver, orna- 
mental gourds, curly plumes of sea kale and growing plants of red chillis. 

There was a single exhibit of orchids. Particularly attractive was the 
brilliant orange Masdevallia Pourbaixit and Dendrochilum glumaceum, 
with its long pendulous spikes of small, heavily scented, creamy flowers. 

In a group of carnations there were some striking colours which 
would be particularly good for arrangements, including the well-named 
‘Royal Mulberry,’ the subtle ‘Heather Pink’ and ‘Allwood’s Market 
Evening,’ a medium-sized flower with a compact centre, the rounded 
petals combining rich reddish-violet at the base with a mauve-pink 
edge. It is a free-blooming variety, attractive both in colour and form. 
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Photo, F. Kingdon-Ward 
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Fic. 33—A fine plant of Dendrobium chrysanthum sp. growing as an epiphyte at 
4,000 feet in the sub-tropical zone. The flowers are orange 
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Photos, J. E. Downwerd 


Fic. 36—An exhibit of daffodils and hyacinths at the R.H.S. Flower Show, 
February 8, 1955 (See p. 170) 


Fic. 35—Part of the R.H.S. Flower Show, February 8, 1955 (See p. 170) 


Fic. 37—Agapanthus 
‘Lewis Palmer.’ A.M. 
September 22, 1954 
(See p. 193) 
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Photo, W. Abbing 


Photo, 7. E. Downward 

Fic. 38—A fine pan of Cyclamen libanoticum, exhibited by COLONEL F. C. STERN, 
O.B.E., M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H. A certificate of Cultural Commendation for this 
plant was awarded to MR. BASSINDALE (Gardener) 
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There were several exhibits of freesias showing the advance that 
has been made in the development of broader-petalled flowers of good 
substance. The colours are also improving with softer tones of cream 
and rose and mauve, rather than the stronger oranges and violets of 
earlier varieties. 

A particularly successful exhibit combined a ground cover of Erica 
darleyensis and E. carnea ‘Springwood Pink’ and ‘Springwood White’ 
with the pleasantly harmonious colours of Rhododendron ‘Praecox,’ 
Daphne mezereum and Hamamelis japonica and the evergreens, Crypto- 
meria japonica and Funiperus chinensis ptfizeriana. This simple exhibit was 
a good example of an effect which could be easily produced in one’s own 
garden, for all the plants bloom together and are sympathetic in character. 

There were good collections of flowering shrubs and trees. One 
group featuring flowering cherries, included the delightful pale pink 
* Pandora,’ P. subhirtella pendula rubra, P. persica ‘Aurora’ with its semi- 
double carmine-pink flowers and, P. x incam ‘Okame’ with intense 
crimson bell-shaped flowers. Another group combined large-flowered 
clematis, Jasminum polyanthum and 7. primulinum with flowering shrubs. 

A small group made excellent use of the coloured stems of Salix 
vitellina var. britzensis and aurea, S. alba sibirica and Stephanandra 
tanakae, russet red, yellow, dark red and rich brown respectively. 
Included in this same group were the striking J/ex ‘Golden King’ and 
Salix daphnoides. 

Fragrant flowers were much in evidence. Daphnes were featured 
on several stands, including D. odora, japonica and mezereum. Viburnum 
carlesii, especially several fine standards, and a particularly lovely 
V. bitchiuense and a Magnolia soulangiana were combined with large 
plants of Rhododendron moupinense and R. ‘Bric-4-Brac’ in a well- 
arranged group. 

A Silver-gilt Lindley Medal was awarded to the East Malling 
Research Station for their instructive exhibit giving the history of the 
breeding and culture of the apple “Tydeman’s Late Orange,’ a cross 
between ‘Laxton’s Superb’ and ‘Cox’s Orange Pippin,’ which was 
developed at East Malling. 

Many nurseries featured spring bulbs. Two exhibits staged tulip 
species, particularly varieties of Tudipa kaufmanniana including ‘Brilliant,’ 
‘Gluck,’ ‘Arcola’ and “The First.’ Another firm showed large attractively 
staged groups of Galanthus nivalis flore pleno and Cyclamen coum. Iris 
species, including J. reticulata, I. histrioides major, I. danfordiae and the 
green-and-black J. tuberosa (Hermodactylus tuberosus) were used liberally. 

Most striking of the J. reticulata forms was a comparatively new variety 
‘Harmony’ with well-formed, brilliant, clear blue flowers with broad 
smooth falls. 

Due to the bad weather the show was not as well attended as it 
should have been and as the President pointed out at the Annual General 
Meeting the Fortnightly Shows set a remarkably high standard of 
interest and beauty. Certainly his comment was borne out by this one. 


PLANT-HUNTING IN THE TRIANGLE, 
NORTH BURMA 


F. Kingdon-Ward, O.B.E., V.M.H. 
(Lecture given on October 19, 1954, Sir Giles Loder, Bt., in the Chair) 


uR plant-hunting expedition to North Burma (1952-54) began 

with a measure of political uncertainty; nor was it till we reached 
Rangoon on December 11 that this was resolved. The Union and 
Kachin State Governments, however, treated us with great considera- 
tion, and after only six days we were able to leave Rangoon in the certain 
knowledge that we should be permitted to reach our objectives. Not 
only so, but the Forest Department co-operated wholeheartedly, and 
we are indebted to the Chief Conservator for attaching to the expedition 
two young Forest Rangers, whom we were to train in the technique of 
plant collecting, while they in turn would help us. 

The young men selected—v THA HLA and U CHIT KO KO—were en- 
thusiastic, resourceful, and likeable. We quickly made friends with them, 
and the four of us became a well-balanced team, adapted to the work 
ahead. 

Upper Burma, as understood in the nineteenth century, hardly ex- 
tended north of Shwebo in lat. 22° 30’ N. North Burma, which includes 
the frontier areas, begins at Bhamo, and corresponds closely with what 
today is the Kachin State of the Burma Union. However, for our par- 
ticular purpose it starts at the Irrawaddy confluence, twenty-five miles 
north of Myitkyina in about lat. 26° N. Beyond the confluence the 
country is entirely mountainous, the parallel ranges (separated by deep 
narrow valleys or by gorges) running from north to south, just as they 
do in Yunnan. Indeed, North Burma is obviously a western extension 
of Yunnan—a fact nowhere more clearly demonstrated than in its alpine 
flora. Northwards the ranges merge into the Tibet plateau; southwards 
they tend to diverge. 

Earlier journeys had taught me that North Burma abounds in good 
garden plants, many of which are reasonably hardy in Britain, though 
some are difficult. I need only mention such well-known species as 
Rhododendron myrtilloides, R. imperator, R. cephalanthum var. crebre- 
florum, R. keleticum, R. cerasinum and R. magnificum; Berberis hypo- 
kerina and B. incrassata; Mahonia lomaritf.lia; Primula burmanica; 
Meconopsis violacea and M. betonicifolia burmanica. 

It cannot be maintained, however, that North Burma has yet made 
a permanent contribution to British gardens. Too many species (e.g. 
Lilium primulinum burmanicum, Primula eucyclia and P. concholoba) have 
either no pretensions to hardiness, or have made but a fleeting appearance 
amongst us. Even so, the country is such an immense reservoir of plants 
—several of them notable—and has been so little explored, that for many 
years to come it can be relied on to provide new species; and there is a 
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Map of the Triangle, North Burma 
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good chance that some of them will prove to be hardy. Thus, certainly 
from the botanist’s, and probably from the horticulturist’s point of 
view, it will always be worth visiting. 

On previous visits I had been in the Htawgaw Hills north-east of 
Myitkyina, and in the far north amongst the snow peaks beyond Putao. 
I had, however, never penetrated the central core known as the Triangle, 
though I had marched right round it. 

The apex of the Triangle is the confluence of the two rivers—the 
eastern and western branches, which converge from the north to form 
the Irrawaddy. Its long sides are the rivers themselves; its base (at the 
top) is a more or less arbitrary line drawn from west to east across the 
mountains south of Putao. 

From the western Irrawaddy (Mali Hka) the ranges rise progres- 
sively higher and higher till they culminate in the watershed which 
overlooks the eastern Irrawaddy (Nmai Hka). This watershed is of 
modest altitude. At the confluence its highest peaks are under 5,000 feet, 
but within fifty miles they reach 9,000-10,000 feet; and a little further 
north (at the sources of the Hkrang Hka) is a cluster of pyramidal! peaks 
only a little under 12,000 feet. Beyond that, the altitude again drops. 

Our objective was the elevated part of the watershed near the village 
of Hkinlum, in lat. 26° 50’ N., long. 98° 15’ E. 


On December 18, having entrusted all our heavy baggage to the 
railways, we flew the 400 miles from Rangoon to Mandalay. ‘Two days 
later we set out for Myitkyina by car. The distance by road is nearly 
500 miles, but only a little over 300 by rail. On a cold but brilliant 
evening we crossed the Irrawaddy by motor ferry a few miles below 
Myitkyina, and reached the town at seven o’clock. It was December 23. 
Our baggage arrived safely on the 3oth, having been thirteen days on 
the way—about the same as in pre-war days. Twice a week the plane 
from Rangoon arrived and left. 

On January 5, 1953, we started by jeep for Sumprabum, with some 
of our baggage piled in a trailer; but most of it followed more leisurely 
in three bullock carts. The road to Sumprabum and Putao follows the 
valley of the Mali Hka. After passing the confluence it enters the hills. 
Though it is only 132 miles to Sumprabum, we did not arrive there till 
the morning of the third day, the road being—like the jeep—indifferent. 
The carts arrived at intervals, the first taking a week, the last nearly two. 

Sumprabum is a sraall outpost about half-way between Myitkyina 
and Putao, where the cart road ends. it is perched on one of the long 
corrugations which ruckle the country between the three main divides 
of North Burma; altitude 4,000 feet. It is about ten miles west of the 
Mali Hka, and 2,800 feet above it. 

All along the eastern skyline, forty to fifty miles away, stretched the 
backbone of North Burma—the watershed between the eastern and 
western branches of the Irrawaddy. One noticed the level crest line, 
the easy slopes and gentle contours, the rounded 10,000-foot summits. 
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To the north-east, however, the range suddenly erupts in a series 
of Matterhorns, arranged in echelon as it seemed, grim-faced and un- 
approachable, nearly 12,000 feet high. They looked aloof and bleak; 
their horrid precipices sounded the alarm. Proudly they raised their 
white heads into the blue sky. Such was our objective, seen from a 
distance. 

There was not much point in our proceeding until the snow melted. 
Moreover, our Burmese colleagues had not yet arrived, having been 
delayed in Rangoon. Thus we spent the next two and a half months in 
Sumprabum, making a collection of the local plants. We also forwarded 
loads not immediately required into the Triangle, by mule and porter 
as opportunity offered. 

As may be imagined of a monsoon climate where frost is unknown, 
we found nothing at Sumprabum likely to be hardy even in the mildest 
parts of the British Isles. Hence there is no need to say much about our 
botanical collection. I must, however, remark that in this sub-tropical 
evergreen broad-leafed forest zone grow a number of trees which may 
one day become popular elsewhere (e.g. Styrax buchanani, Meliosma sp., 
and a fine Eriobotrya). Of greenhouse plants, some of the Didymocarps 
and orchids are certainly worth growing. 

Perhaps the most interesting botanical discovery was Michela sp. 
It is a tall tree with small leaves and flowers, and enormous fruits, the 
six or eight thick-walled carpels so arranged as to form a heavy, almost 
spherical knobbly club. It was rare, and of no horticultural merit, 
though mr. J. E. DANDY (to whom I am indebted for naming all the ten 
or twelve Magnoliaceae collected) regards it as an undescribed species. 


On March 19, two days before we were due to start for the peaks, 
our Burmese forest rangers arrived. We gave them all the information 
we had gleaned so far, organized their loads (which were far too heavy 
for porters, or even mules), and asked them to follow us as soon as they 
could, Finally, we started on the 21st, rather later than we had originally 
intended. This was partly due to an accident to my wife in the jungle. 

From Sumprabum it is eleven stages to Hkinlum following the track 
east of the Hkrang Hka, via Arahku. It was a fine day, which always 
makes for a good start. From the spur north of Sumprabum we had a 
superb view of our peaks, their summits under deep snow, which did not 
disappear till towards the end of April. We crossed the Mali Hka by 
dugout—altitude 1,270 feet—and were never again at so low an altitude 
till our return eight months later. 

On March 24 we reached Htingnam, an almost Utopian hill village, 
and the last where we could buy rice in bulk. Thus most of our staple 
diet had to be carried a week’s journey, from Htingnam to Hkinlum 
at the foot of the peaks. 

The finest tree in flower here was a species of Elaeocarpus (which, 
as it were, takes the place of our European lime). It had all the elegance 
of Halesia monticola, though hardly its ethereal quality. 
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; 
C’B.= cane suspension bridge 
R & = rope bridge Tama Bum $45 


Heights in feet 


North Burma. Map showing Author’s route 


Continuing our general direction north-eastwards, we crossed the 
Hkrang Hka by bamboo raft. This was almost the equivalent of burning 
our boats; during the rains the Hkrang Hka is uncrossable here, and 
without following a different route we could not return to Sumprabum 
until the next cold weather. (Only once were we momentarily tempted 
to try.) 

On April 1, a fine sunny day following a week’s rain, we reached 
Arahku, where there is a galena mine in which the Burma Government 
is interested. We were now close enougl: to the high peaks for them to 
tnake their chilling presence felt in winter; and though Arahku is 
scarcely higher than Sumprabum, many familiar trees had already dis- 
appeared, their places taken by hardier species not previously seen. Of 
these, one of the most conspicuous was a fine Rehderodendron, a tall 
deciduous tree, its crown a massive cumulus of white blossom. The 
flowers resemble those of Styrax, to which family it belongs; but the 
fruits, like large oval walnuts, with a hard sausage-shaped “‘stone”’ inside, 
are very different. 


The deep red of Prunus cerasoides rubea (Carmine Cherry) glowed 
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like a bonfire on the precipices; and little cloud puffs high in the trees 
showed where Rhododendron dendricola perched like a white heron. 
There was a second Ciliicalyx rhododendron, but we never saw it in 
flower; and indeed found only two plants, from one of which we ex- 
tracted a few of the previous year’s unspent seeds. Domes of pale rosy 
purple in the forest canopy higher up proved later to belong to Rhodo- 
dendron stenaulum; while at the other extreme, geranium-red splashes 
on the rocks in the river bed, far below, indicated R. simsii. 

I shall always remember Arahku, however, for my first glimpse of 
the epiphytic lily (Lilium arboricola Stearn), whose dead capsules I 
noticed high up on a big tree along the track. Thinking, not unnaturally, 
that the plant was growing there more by good luck than by design, I 
wasted two months looking for it on the ground, in the sort of places 
lilies do grow; only to find more specimens in May, growing on the 
trunk of a fallen tree. 

Arahku is written on our hearts as the place where we first saw an 
unrecognized conifer, with the appearance of a Taxodium; and a solitary 
Cephalotaxus, like C. mannii—the only specimen, or at any rate, mature 


specimen, we found. 
Michelia bailloni, with pale yellow scented flowers (which I mistook 


at the time for M. champaca) was another solitary tree here. 

We spent five days at Arahku, forwarding loads one more day’s 
march to Hkinlum, and ourselves proceeded there on April 7. In the 
last mile we had to cross the southern arm of the Hkrang Hka (which 
by this time had broken up into several headwater streams) by a long 
swaying cane bridge suspended from trees on either bank. Thus we 
reached our base camp at the foot of the main range, to find that the 
people had already built a hut for us. 

On the 12th, U THA HLA and U CHIT KO KO arrived, and our party 
was complete. 
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Hkinlum, a sizeable village, was almost exactly the same altitude as 
Sumprabum—4,000 feet; but being at the bottom of a fairly wide valley, 
with mountains towering all round, it looks lower (Fig. 34). The 
magnificent Styrax grandiflora, a short sturdy tree looking like a 
pollarded willow, was in full bloom. 

A frail iris, like Iris wattii or 1. japonica, was in flower all round the 
village, as it had been at Arahku and elsewhere. We never saw it outside 
a village, so presumably it is an introduced plant. Unforvunately, it was 
a confirmed celibate. The same applied to a species of Hemerocallis, 
also met with only in the village, which flowered much later. 

A shrub species of camellia, with red leaves very like those of Camellia 
caudata, was ripening its fruits—yet another plant never seen outside 
village circles. One might have supposed that the people made tea from 
it—I can think of no other reason for its presence here. But they do 


not do so. 
The proximity of winter snow brings hard ground frosts into the 
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valley, and the winters are much colder than at Sumprabum. Al! this 
is fully reflected in the species which compose the forest, but only very 
slightly in the type of forest, still broad-leafed and evergreen. It was not 
till April, when we reached an altitude of 7,000-8,000 feet, that we 
seriously thought of collecting “‘seeds of hardy plants”—the ultimate 
requirement; though even here one had to select judiciously. 

Some miles to the north, but hidden from view by a spur, a pass 
crossed the main watershed at about 10,000 feet. Near it was a peak 
called Tagilam Bum, 11,523 feet. A similar distance to the south was 
Tama Bum, 11,853 feet, the highest peak in the Triangle. Thus Hkin- 
lum was conveniently situated midway between these two peaks, both 
of which came on the agenda as possible objectives, and both of which 
were attained. 

There was no lack of good-looking plants in the valley, especially 
orchids. Conspicuous, when found, were a handsome white Stauropsis and 
a golden Dendrobium, neither of them at all common. The Stauropsis 
ascended to at least 7,000 feet. Later we found a delightful Magnolia 
(Alcimandra cathcartii) with nodding white flowers, faintly reminiscent 
of lemon-grass. It is a small forest tree, but we found only one 
specimen. 

A Symplocos, every twig edged with fluffy white flowers, followed 
in early winter by dark violet berries, was common in secondary jungle 
thickets; and in the same thickets grew a Huodendron of no particular 
merit. In the autumn, a magnificent tree Lyonia sprang into the lime- 
light; but none of these could be reckoned hardy. 

Above the zone of cultivation the forest became truly temperate; 
and between 5,000 and 8,000 feet we found a great variety of trees, some 
of them of outstanding beauty in spring. Particularly fine were the 
maples, with long festoons of greenish yellow flowers, quickly turning 
crimson as the young fruits reddened; oaks and chestnuts; Rhodoleia; 
Gordonia, which opened its 5-inch flowers in September; Prunus 
(winter-flowering); Sorbus; Schima; and a number of more or less 
familiar rhododendrons. The most promising of these last was a tall 
slender shrub, drawn up in the forest like a sapling, though it never 
becomes a tree. The large funnel-shaped flowers, in trusses of four, are 
creamy yellow, and as this species ascends to about 8,000 feet, it ought 
to do well in mild districts. It is one of the Ciliicalyx group. 

After a brief spell in camp towards the end of April, chiefly to try 
out our tents, we started on May rz for our first serious mountain trip, 
aiming for the northern pass and Tagulam Bum. We had made exhaus- 
tive enquiries about the route; but beyond the fact that there really was 
a pass, in constant use during the summer, and that there was a good 
camping ground on this side (apparently some little distance from the 
pass), we did not glean much useful information. We had better go and 
see for ourselves. 

However, we did send an advance party, who returned saying the 
path was all right, and that according to our instructions they had 
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cleared a camping ground close to the top. We couldn’t, they said, camp 
on the pass itself, because there was no water. 

The first day’s march, to Ralu village, was an easy one, and the 
weather was bright—the last fine day for a fortnight. Only one tree— 
Manglietia caveana—merited our horticultural notice; its ivory white, 
pink-flushed petals, like little Chinese soup spoons, littered the ground. 
This was the first pinkish-flowered specimen we had met with; most of 
them were white-flowered. 

The next day we climbed straight up the mountain side, soon 
reaching a ridge which we followed for the rest of the day. The track 
was quite good, and from the time we entered the temperate forest at 
about 7,000 feet, we began to meet with interesting trees. Two notable 
ground plants were a species of Calanthe and an Arisaema, with deep 
chocolate spathe striped silver, both usually found growing in small 
colonies. 

The last few hundred feet of the ascent was enlivened by a sudden 
influx of rhododendrons, including Rhododendron bullatum (already over), 
R. megacalyx (in flower), a single plant of what appeared to be R. chryso- 
doron, the ‘Ciliicalyx’ already referred to, and two or three big-leafed 
‘Grandes.’ These last included a very fine yellow-flowered species, with 
not-so-big leaves, very like some forms of R. sidereum, though I have 
never seen R. sidereum with flowers of so rich a yellow. It was a stocky 
tree with a thick trunk and large compact crown, some specimens at 
any rate two hundred years old or more. The finest specimens we saw 
grew at nearer 9,000 than 8,000 feet, and made a magnificent display. 

Other trees at 8,000 feet were Magnolia rostrata—very common, and 
more impressive than usual, its splendid newly expanded leaves making 
a fine show, though the flowers, even when seen from above (which 
means seen), are poor; Acer wardii; Tetrameles—a most attractive de- 
ciduous tree with red-rimmed leaves (we later collected seed of this); 
Ilex crenata nothofagifolia (which should be accounted a perfectly good 
species); and a fine whitebeam or Pyrus. Between 7,000 and 9,000 feet, 
many a tree bore masses of Coelogyne ocellata, and it was surprising 
how much the spots varied in colour, and even in arrangement. Some 
had no spots at all. 

From now on we expected to find nothing but hardy plants, and 
hoped to find them in variety. 
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Our camping ground on the ridge was quite comfortable, though 
there was only just room for the big tent; it was obvious that the “reccy” 
party had not extended themselves. 

May 14 was one of those days one does not easily forget. We looked 
forward with suppressed excitement to reaching the pass and finding 
all kinds of wonderful plants we had never seen before; but it poured 
with rain, and the water rushed down the guttered track as though a 
lake had burst. The first bit was exceedingly steep, and one was hard 
put to it to mount from rock to rock without handholds. Presently we 
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came out on to an open hillside, the path (overgrown with tough bam- 
boos) traversing a slope fully exposed to a searing wind. Pushing through 
the obstruction, over our ankles in mud and water, wet to the skin and 
whipped by the wind, our strength and energy were rapidly reduced. 
At the end of another hour we reached the shelter of the forest again, 
and continued along the crest of the ridge once more. But by this time 
our morale had reached a low ebb, and we were beginning to long for 
the shelter of camp and the comfort of hot soup. 

It was now that we walked straight into one of the most gorgeous 
displays of rhododendron bushes in bloom, lining both sides of the 
path, I ever remember seeing. They belonged chiefly to one species— 
a tall, bushy Triflorum closely allied to Rhododendron oreotrephes, with 
flowers of several colours. The commonest appeared to be straw-yellow, 
but it was often more pink than yellow; occasionally salmon or white. 
Mixed with it was the blood-red R. nerii 

When at last I reached our alleged camping ground, I found porters 
and servants standing about disconsolately in the pouring rain, doing 
nothing. We were all shivering uncontrollably. The “‘reccy”’ party, it 
was now obvious, had done nothing at all. Evidently we were expected 
to camp on the ridge, though the path was more or less a trench filled 
with liquid black mud. 

After we had half-pitched a small bivouac tent, and rigged up a few 
outer flies and load covers for the porters, changed our clothes and made 
some tea, we felt a little better. We did what we could for the porters, 
but their lot was by our standards a wretched one—though we took a 
dim view of our own. 

Next day there was no improvement in the weather, and the porters 
refused to budge. We had to feed them, which strained our own re- 
sources. They said it would be too dangerous to attempt the descent 
under such conditions. However, on the 16th, as the rain showed not 
the slightest sign of slackening, it was obvious we must go down; and the 
porters agreed to carry to the lower camp. Dangerous as the track was, 
we travelled faster than we did on the way up, and kept reasonably 
warm—though CHIT KO KO was absolutely blue on arrival, and we had 
to rub him hard all over to restore his circulation, and warm him up 
with Thermos tea and brandy. 

Before starting down, I dashed up the steep ridge and reached the 
pass in about twenty minutes, much to my surprise and delight. It was 
on an exposed ridge, connecting two other ridges (altitude about 10,000 
feet). I could see nothing, as dense cloud swathed the world of moun- 
tains; but I found myself walking over a carpet of dwarf rhododendron 
covered with flowers of rich Tyrian purple. It was a handsome and gay 
little plant, with small, narrow, smoky grey leaves; but I could not make 
it out to be anything more than a very dwarf form of R. tephropeplum. 
That, and one or two species of Vaccinium, were all I got; but it was 
worth the effort. 

The descent to the 8,000-foot camp was horrible; but it was pleasant 
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to get into our “big” tent, light the stove, and feel snug and dry after 
those two atrocious nights. Nevertheless, our bedding remained wet for 
a fortnight. 


We spent the next thirteen days in this camp, and explored the 
temperate forest thoroughly, marking trees and shrubs for seed, and 
finding others not previously seen. Amongst the most notable were a 
tall Zanthoxylum, Symplocos dryophila (which ought to be hardy, but 
probably isn’t), and a Daphniphyllum with black fruits. 

After a week of continuous rain and mist the weather improved a 
little. We sent men up to “‘reccy”’ the upper camp and try to clear a space 
for the tents, since we would have to camp there in the autumn if not 
now. They brought back another Pyrus, with fine big leaves. In 
November these turned a beautiful honey-gold, instead of curling up, 
as most crab leaves do. 

On May 27, the weather being reasonably fine, THA HLA (who had 
already been up to the pass and beyond it, following the ridge which 
runs in the direction of Tagulam Bum) announced his intention of 
trying to reach the summit. Starting at 6.30 A.M., he actually succeeded 
and got back at g P.M., long after dark. Luckily the weather kept fine, 
and there was a full moon to help him over the last hour or two. He 
deserved both for so splendid an effort. 

He brought back a couple of dozen species, nearly all of them in 
flower, including the first alpines we had collected so far. His best finds 
were amongst the rhododendrons; but there was one remarkable 
Primula with large, circular, leathery leaves. Surprisingly, the flowers 
were over. Later, I saw this plant growing on the cliffs of Tama Bum. 
In November the harsh leaves turned brilliant saffron, visible a mile 
away. How it succeeded in growing at all on those sheer, bare granite 
cliffs is a mystery; yet it not only grew, but flourished there in large 
clumps, and was as common as it was conspicuous. Though we failed 
to get seed of it, we brought back living plants, some of which survived. 
I have no idea to what section it belongs, unless it is an aberrant member 
of Series Rotundifolia. THA HLA is much to be congratulated on this 
discovery, in a region where primulas are rare birds. 

We all started back for Hkinlum on May 30. On the way down we 
found a charming more or less dwarf Hydrangea. 'The fertile central 
flowers were blue, with white sterile flowers like bracts round the 
inflorescence. 


Coronation Day in Hkinlum, as at home, was wet; but in the evening 
we gave a party to our Burmese colleagues, and let off damp fireworks. 
After the previous fortnight’s ceaseless rain, most of these had to be 
baked over the cookhouse fire before they could be persuaded to ignite 
at all. 

Our next object was to climb Tama Bum. However, we deemed it 
prudent to have a more thorough “‘reccy”’ done this time, especially as 
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there was no pass, and no recognized route to the peak. In fact, our 
information was to the effect that we could not visit Tama Bum at all, 
because “‘nobody ever went there.” We therefore hired six men to go 
and make a track all the way to the alpine region, and particularly to 
prepare camp sites at convenient distances apart. 

On June 15 we started, and as usual the first day’s march to the 
village was very short. So we decided to go on a mile or two and camp 
at the edge of the forest. The evening was fine, but for the next month 
or so we never once saw the sun. Next day the climb began. We soon 
got into the real forest, the trail ended, and the newly cut track began. 
A fairly tough day followed, and having climbed 2,300 feet, we camped 
that evening at a little over 7,000 feet. 

On the third day the going was really bad, and after four hours of 
up and down I was dead beat. We were in Grande (rhododendron) 
forest now, and still some distance from camp. It was too wet and cold 
to rest for long, but we halted for a snack. The day’s march ended with 
a long, troublesome traverse round a peak, followed by a steep and 
slippery ascent to the main ridge. 

We were now amongst trees we had not seen before. The forest was 
composed mainly of Rhododendron arizelum, and another tree species of 
the Thomsonii type, with huge specimens of Sorbus harrowiana (or 
S. insignis?), Gamblea ciliata, Ilex sikkimensis, Pyrus, Magnolia camp- 
bellit (or M. mollicomata), Clethra, and Acer. The absence of any 
conifer other than Taxus (a shrub) up to 9,500 feet, and of any conifer 
forest, other than silver fir above 10,000 feet, is remarkable; though, as 
recorded, we did find a solitary adult Cephalotaxus near Arahku, and on 
our last day at Hkinlum one or two adult specimens of the unknown 
Taxodium-like conifer. Unfortunately it bore no cones. 

The 9,500-foot camp on Tama Bum was as comfortable as the 8,o00- 
foot Tibu camp on Tagulam Bum; so we were that much better off. 
Indeed, a fifteen-minute climb up the ridge brought us out on to a 
treeless top thickly carpeted with our first dwarf rhododendron—a 
crimson-flowered Sanguineum with buff leaves often blackened by 
fungus. 

It was a straightforward climb of an hour to reach the sub-alpine 
zone, where rhododendrons of several species grew thickly. Notable were 
a Glaucum with golden-yellow flowers, a sulphur-flowered species like 
Rhododendron wardii, and R. tephropeplum, the colour varying from dark 
purple to a much lighter pinkish purple. By the sub-a!pine zone I mean 
the highest tree zone (Abies sp. with Rhododendron arizelum, and a 
filling of Arundinaria), where the gullies are lined with forest but filled 
with alpines. Here the deep, narrow glens contained Nomocharis sp., 
a fine Caltha, Astilbe, Rodgersia, and other mostly rather coarse plants. 
Higher, where sand and rocks predominated, they were carpeted with 
Gaultheria trichophylla, whose turquoise berries made the plant pro- 
minent in early autumn, or with G. thymifola with snowberry fruits 
like large hailstones. These two never grew together, because the former 
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prefers shade, while G. thymifolia will only grow in the sun (or where 
the sun should be). 

The Nomocharis, however, was more abundant along the open ridge 
at 10,000-10,500 feet. It has satin-white flowers with a plum juice spot 
at the base, and in heavy shade grows 4 feet tall; on the open ridge it 
hardly reaches 2 feet. 

Amongst small shrubs in the sub-alpine and alpine region, besides 
two crimson-flowered, woolly-leafed WNeriiflorum rhododendrons, 
Rhododendron repens, R. campylogynum, and other species, grew a dwarf 
form of Rosa omeiensis with yellow flowers, a centuries-old, very com- 
pact (but dwarf) juniper, Vaccinium modestum, and several other 
plants. 

As we approached the summit, cliffs and precipices on either side 
of the razor ridge made the going at this season hazardous. We were 
in perpetual thick mist and driving rain. Frightful precipices loomed 
up suddenly just ahead, making one withdraw and cower amongst the 
rocks. There was one almost sheer pitch, with precipices on each side 
and no handholds other than tufts of alpine plants, which I particularly 
disliked. More annoying was the fact that one couldn’t see plants 
further away than one’s feet. 

Other alpine plants were a pigmy Sorbus; skimpy mats of Androsace 
(very worn-out mats they were) with white, yellow- or brown-eyed 
flowers; blue and white anemones; the yellow, dark-striped Viola 
biflora; Rhododendron cephalanthum var. crebreflorum, Diapensia hima- 
layana; a charming cobalt Pleurogyne, and several more, But it would be 
idle to pretend that we found as great a variety of alpines as I had hoped 
for. Not because they didn’t exist—they probably did—but because, 
in the first place, so little of the mountain could be reached from the 
northern approach, and in the second place, in the thick monsoon 
weather we could see so little. 

From our camp I found the climb to the summit and back toe much 
for me, and had to stop at 11,000 feet. But THA HLA, who did it twice, 
reported very little from the top. Nevertheless, I am fully convinced 
that had we been able to reach more- of the gullies, we would have 
doubled the 60~70 species of alpines we actually collected. 


In October we paid our second visit to the mountain, and in a few 
days’ exploration (mainly on the razor ridge and the precipitous flanking 
screes—reachable for the first time now that we could see where we 
were going and avoid breaking our necks) we found almost as many 
alpines in fruit as we had found in July in flower. These included two 
species of Omphalogramma, a Cotoneaster (one plant only!), one Creman- 
thodium, and a sub-alpine prostrate Gentian which, had the flowers been 
a good blue, would have been worth all the other alpines put together. 

In the same way, our winter journey to Tagulam Bum produced a 
fine macrophylla-type rose, with large crimson flask-shaped fruits, 
smooth as a grape skin; a yellow-flowered Candelabra Primula without 
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meal; Rhododendron megeratum (an uncommonly high-grown variety 
from 11,000 feet), and other plants we had not seen in the summer. 

The plants we did not find in these mountains make almost as 
interesting reading to the botanist as those we did. Not a single species 
of Meconopsis and—more remarkable—not a single barberry, alpine or 
temperate, came our way. There were fewer primulas than one might 
have expected—four only; and no rhododendron of the Lapponicum 
or Saluenense type. (I conclude that the country was not sufficiently high 
for these super-alpine types; and that might be true of Meconopsis also.) 

Ericaceae and Vacciniaceae had the alpine zone very much to them- 
selves, both on south-facing slopes, where the smallest plants occurred, 
and on north-facing ones. 

One of the best autumn-flowering rhododendrons was an epiphytic 
Ciliicalyx type, first found in flower on October 22. It looked very like 
Rhododendron dendricola, but if it is, that species has two flowering 
periods—April and October; and the same plant flowers at both seasons. 
All the spring-flowering plants of R. dendricola down in the valley bore 
unripe capsules, carried over from the previous autumn. 

This reminds one of Prunus cerasoides rubea, which flowers in any 
month between October and March; the paler variety in the autumn, 
the dark variety in spring. But so far as I am aware, no tree flowers both 
spring and autumn. 

Another fine winter-flowering shrub is Eriobotrya wardii (?) which 
was very common on this range, mostly between 6,000 and 7,000 feet. 
As soon as the dead jeaves drop, in October, the flower buds open; and 
in November, before they are over, the whole is fledged anew with 
fresh foliage, so that the species is almost evergreen. I have never seen 
it growing except as an epiphyte. 

Considering the great variety of orchids which abound in the lower 
forest belts, it is surprising that more have not adapted themselves to a 
temperate climate. Nevertheless, there are several alpine and sub-alpine 
orchids in these hills, perhaps the best being a species of Spathoglottis. 
This ground orchid has two colour varieties, yellow and purple, which 
grow in company, apparently without crossing, but also without segre- 
gating. We found it on slab-like rock exposures, at well over 10,000 feet; 
but though it ought to be hardy, it probably isn’t. In winter it is buried 
under snow for several months, flowering in the monsoon throughout 
July. 

But the daintiest orchid of all was a white-flowered, golden-lipped 
Pleione, of which someone brought us a large slab on September 23. 
containing twenty or thirty flowering bulbs. This was during the few 
days we were in Hkinlum before the two chief winter ascents. We 
brought home a number of living plants. 


We got back to Hkinlum from Tama Bum on July 5, doing the stage 
from the 7,000-foot camp in a day, but arriving tired out; and for several 
days felt quite exhausted. 
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In August the epiphytic lily flowered. August was very hot in the 
valley; the maximum hovered around 82°-84° F., but occasionally it 
touched go°, and the humid air made it almost unbearable. It was a 
relief when September brought cooler weather, and two fine orange 
Dendrobiums flowered (D. chrysanthum and D. fimbriatum). 

We had good weather towards the end of the month for our pre- 
liminary climb, and reached 8,000 feet. Then the mist and rain swept 
over the hills once more, and the monsoon finished up with nine days’ 
torrential rain. 

On October 9 we set out again for Tama Bum, taking the two peaks 
in the reverse order this time. The second and third marches, which 
had seemed so tough in June when the track was slippery, now proved 
much easier, and we reached camp in good shape. Much of our time 
was, of course, taken up by seed collecting, and after a few days we had 
over sixty species of seed spread out to dry. But it was surprising how 
many forest trees were flowering, and conspicuous for the first time. 
A Petiolarid Primula, which we had found in June, long since over, 
had begun to assume its winter bud phase; some specimens I dug up 
and carried down to Hkinlum produced flower buds before we left. It 
probably opens at 9,000 feet even earlier than Primula sonchifolia. 

Rhododendron micromeres, one of two epiphytic undershrubs common 
along the ridge (the other belongs to Series Boothii), was colouring 
brilliantly, its leaves gamboge and scarlet. As it often grows in deep 
shade, this is surprising. In the open it can be very attractive against 
the blue sky. Another rhododendron whose leaves had coloured was the 
deciduous R. trichocladum. 

On our return to the valley we had time for only ten days at base 
camp before starting on our last climb of the season on November 2. 
The weather was now set fair, and what had been a sheer penance in 
May—the climb in a cold wind and drenching rain from the 8,000-foot 
camp to 9,000 feet, where there was no camping ground—was sheer 
delight in November. This time we had seen to it that an adequate 
camp site had been prepared in advance. The comparatively dry track 
made all the difference, and none of the stages proved exhausting. 

As before, we went straight up, sleeping only one night at Tibu 
camp (8,000 feet), and going on the next day. The isthmus where the 
ridge narrowed, but was comparatively flat, before ascending steeply 
to the pass, was hardly recognizable. It was here that we had spent those 
two memorable nights in May; but now the place was transformed. We 
found that it actually was a camp site, habitually used by people crossing 
the pass, as proved by a steep and difficult track down to a glen where 
water flowed; but apart from a platform too small to take a tent, the 
only natural shelter was given by a tree, at whose roots half a dozen 
people, jammed together as though suckled by its maternal breast, might 
huddle. 

The glen itself proved a magnificent discovery; and during the next 
few days I explored it up to its source ina slip near the pass, and 
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downwards until I reached an impassable precipice. Masses of the 
Petiolares Primula—big, healthy plants—grew under the rocks, and in 
more open places, colonies of the yellow Candelabra Primula with four 
or five whorls, so that we were able to secure quantities of seed. 

One steep slope was zircon blue with the berries of Gaultheria semt- 
infera, a stunted, compact shrub, hardly more than a foot tall; its leaves, 
dark above and pale beneath, enhance the rich colour of the crowded 
clusters of fruit. 

Where the turf was too soggy for shrubs, dozens of smal! shrill 
yellow rosettes greeted us; this was Viola biflora or (V. delavayi), which is 
perhaps more attractive (and certainly more conspicuous) in its autumn 
dress than it is in flower. 

A plant on which I took a chance—as one might casually buy a 
ticket in a raffle and think no more of it—had a stem 2 or 3 feet high, 
bearing a thick-set inflorescence a foot long. There was no other 
clue to its identity except the thousands of seeds which poured from 
gaping beaks; but if, as I surmised, it might be a Veronica, it is just 
possibly a good plant. There was also a Lactuca with large soft violet, 
but rather smudgy shaped flowers, which I might have avoided noticing, 
had I not once seen a very similar plant (L. bourgae) growing at Kew. 

But perhaps the best plant found in the glen—or rather, high up 
on the cliff which bounded it—was the crimson-fruited rose like 
Rosa macrophylla, already mentioned. I was sorry we had not discovered 
this place in May or June; but it would probably have been quite 
impossible to get into it then. 

A third large-leafed crab (Pyrus) grew on the main ridge. It lacked 
the white leaves of the first, and the honey-gold autumn colour of the 
second; but is probably hardier than either. 

It was a long and rather troublesome journey from the pass, following 
the main ridge, to the summit of the mountain—clambering over and 
under the horizontal trunks of Rhododendron arizelum, balancing on 
precipitous bumps with nothing to hold on to, and edging round awk- 
ward cliffs. We made the attempt on November 6—a limpid day when 
hoar frost lay thick on the ground; but my wife and I halted at 11,200 
feet, leaving THA HLA and CHIT KO KO to finish alone. However, the time 
was well spent, since we found two species of rhododendron not yet 
recorded (R. maritinianum and R. megeratum), collected seed of numer- 
ous epecies, including a high alpine form of the lovely Triflorum 
rhododendron, and—as a special birthday present from my wife—our 
first Veratrum. We also found our first and only alpine gentian (G. phyl- 
localyx)—in fruit, of course. All along the ridge the autumn colours of the 
many deciduous shrubs and trees were incredibly brilliant against the 
hard blue sky, notably the scarlet of Enkianthus and of Acer wardii, and 
the rich yellow of Gamblea. 

From 11,000 feet on the alpine ridge we looked far into Yunnan, 
over range upon range of snow-covered mountains rising ever higher, 
while northwards we had clear views of the Tibetan snow peaks, and of 
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Ka-Karpo Razi on the frontier. Even the lower Assam ranges to the 
north-west had their first coating of snow. 

This climb, lasting nine hours, was for us the highlight of the 
expedition; but it seemed sad to leave with so little of the mountain 
explored. The precipices round us were even worse than those on Tama 
Bum. Personally, I would advise future explorers to try the southern 
or one of the eastern ridges. 

Thus we carried away with us from the mountains of the Triangle, 
enduring memories of space, colour, and the endless vistas of time 
while these skylon peaks were being carved out of a limitless plateau. 
Descending to Tibu camp, we finished up with several days’ intensive 
seed collecting, getting back to Hkinlum base camp on November 17. 
We beat the first snowfall by a couple of days. (It is a difficult business 
collecting seed in the snow.) 

In the temperate forest between 4,000 and 6,000 feet, a number of 
trees were taking advantage of the sunny weather to cover themselves 
with blossom; a bird cherry, Wightia, Gordonia, Schima, and at least 
one tree I could neither recognize nor get, besides the Eriobotrya and 
Ciliicalyx rhododendron already mentioned. Best of all was a tree we 
noticed the day before we finally left Hkinlum. It was plentiful at 7,000 
feet, a pale cyclamen dome in the forest canopy. THA HLA made a valiant 
attempt to reach it before he started back two days after us, but failed 
to locate it. 

In fact, the only time the roof of the temperate forest is not a mosaic 
of colour is during the four months of the rainy season. 

One of the last plants of which we obtained seed was a creeping 
Begonia with dagger-shaped leaves and deep red flowers—a charming 
rock plant, though presumably not hardy. Taking it all round, there 
were very few plants of any horticultural merit, hardy or not, of which 
we failed to get either seeds or living plants. Two, however, come 
prominently to mind: the first, a tree growing in Hkinlum village, with 
long thin catkins of tiny cream-white flowers. It looked like an Jtea. 
We found only one, and it set no seed. The other was a winter-flowering 
Clematis with shining trifoliate glabrous leaves. The long narrow petals 
were a rich nigger-brown velvet, with ivory-white massed stamens—a 
most unusual and indeed startling colour contrast. Furthermore, when 
viewed against the sun, the brown petals became glowing magenta. 
This lovely climber, however, came from below 4,000 feet, and showed 
no sign of ripening its seeds till the following year. Though it comes 
from so low down, it would be worth going back for. 

Before we left for Sumprabum, THA HLA returned to Arahku and 
got seed of the lily from the original plant discovered in April, which 
had flowered again. We were indebted to his enthusiasm and energy 
for seed of a number of alpines we might not otherwise have got, and 
he was always most generous in sharing with us whatever seeds we had 
failed to collect ourselves. 

Finally, on November 28 we started for home, with our seeds, living 
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plants, and all the rest—this time following the opposite (west) bank of 
the Hkrang Hka. It turned out to be the better path of the two, and we 
actually reached Sumprabum in nine rather long marches (doubling the 
two longest). There was not a great deal to collect en route; but there 
was a lot to do before we could continue our journey to airfield and 
railhead. 

Myitkyina was eventually reached at noon on Christmas Day, 1953— 
unavoidably, as we had to engage a truck when we could get one—or 
stay in Sumprabum indefinitely. The only alternative was, of course, 
to walk, and we felt we had done enough walking for the moment. It 
was ironical, because having spent Christmas Day, 1952, in Myitkyina, 
we had firmly said: never again. 

So ended the North Burma Triangle expedition, the main results 
of which are yet to be seen. 


[My thanks are due to MR. J. E. DANDY, MR. F. LUDLOW, and Mr. 
W. T. STEARN for identifying a number of the plants mentioned in the 
foregoing, and their help is gratefully acknowledged.] 


PLANTS AND PROBLEMS—XV 


A SAILOR’S PROBLEM 

Question. Recently I have retired from the Royal Navy and bought a 
house and small garden. After spending a great deal of time at sea 
during the last thirty-five years my knowledge of gardening is limited. 
However, it is my aim to have a small greenhouse in order to raise 
some easily grown plants like “‘geraniums,”’ fuchsias and tomatoes. 
On going into the question of a suitable house, I cannot find any 
guidance on the right size for my purpose or on what sort of heating 
to instal. Can you please help me on these two points? 


Answer. Almost without exception, it is our experience that amateur 
gardeners who build a small greenhouse come to the sad conclusion 
after a short while that the one they have built is too small. ‘This fact 
is easily accounted for because it is only when gardeners start using 
a greenhouse that they realize what a wide and interesting range of 
plants can be grown. Needless to say, it is almost certainly a fact 
that your interest in a greenhouse is going to increase and the main 
point is to decide on the minimum size of house which will be 
required. On this point, it is our opinion that the smallest house 
should be one 12 feet long and 8 feet wide. 

As to the question on heating, one efficient way of doing this is 
by electricity. The method is not unduly expensive so long as a 
low minimum temperature—say 40° F.—is required. Regarding its 
installation we would make one point at the risk of stating what is 
to many people the obvious, that is, to remind you that hot air 
rises and so ail the heating pipes should be about a couple of inches 
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off the ground. There is little value in warming air on the top of 
benches around the sides of the house if there is a cold pocket of 


air underneath the staging. 


GREEN VEGETABLES THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 
Question. I should be grateful if you would supply me with a scheme 
of planting which will provide me with green vegetables throughout 
the year. I have an unheated greenhouse and a cold frame. 
Answer. 'The following seeds may be sown in the months given to 
provide a succession of green vegetables to mature throughout the 


year:— 
Vegetable Month to sow 
In cold greenhouse or frame 
Brussels Sprout ‘Dwarf Gem’ February 
Cabbage ‘Pride of the Market’ February 
Cress Sept. to March 
Endive January 
‘Mav. | Oct. to March 
Mustard Sept. to March 
In the open ground 
Brussels Sprout ‘Fillbasket’ 
‘Rous Lench’ March to April 
Cabbage ‘Pride of the Market’ 
*Winnigstadt’ arch 
‘Maincrop’ 
‘Christmas Drumhead’ M 
‘January King’ ay 
‘April’ 
‘Wheeler’s Imperial’ | Ausust 
Corn Salad Feb. to Oct. 
Endive July 
Kale April 
Lettuce Feb. to Aug 
Savoy ‘Best of All’ 
‘Drumhead’ May 
*Rearguard’ 
Spinach, round-seeded March 
rickly-seeded September 
ew Zealand April 
Beet } 
July 


Month to 
plant in open 


April 
April 


May to June 


July 


July 


Months of 
maturity 


Oct. to Mar. 
July to Sept. 


Dec. to Jan. 


April to May 


All the year 

Sept. to Oct. 
Feb. to April 
May to Oct. 


Nov. to Mar. 


June to July 
April 

July to Sept. 
July to Oct. 
Mar. to May 


APPLE TREES—CONVERSION TO OTHER VARIETIES 


Question. I have several apple trees in my garden but there is not a 
worthwhile vaziety among them. The trees are estimated to be 
thirty years old and are reasonably healthy. Is there a possibility 
of grafting other more desirable varieties on to them. If so, how 
and when should it be done and what varieties can be used? 

Answer. The existing trees most certainly can be grafted with other 
varieties and there are two ways of doing this. One is by using the 
existing branches and suitable laterals for a large number of grafts 
and this is known as “frame-working.’”’ However, the number of 


September 
June 
Oct. to April 
April 
April to June 
Oct. to April 
May 
July 
October 
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grafts required plus the time involved for this method does not 
make it a very practical one for the amateur. Its chief advantage is 
that reasonable crops can be expected by the third year after grafting. 

An easier method is to cut two-thirds of the branches off some 
2 to 4 feet from their base. A clean fresh cut is essential. Scions, 
three or four buds in length, are then inserted around the cut ends 
using up to four for the thickest branches. This is known as “‘top- 
working.” Scions can be inserted easily by using the “rind” or 
“crown” graft and are prepared by making a sloping cut about 1} 
inch long at their base. Cuts of similar length are then made in the 
bark of the branches, each one running down vertically from the 
freshly cut end. By carefully lifting the bark with the spatula end of 
a budding knife the scions can be slipped beneath the bark quite 
easily. Their cut surface should face inwards. The grafted end of the 
branch is subsequently tied round with raffia which, together with 
all cut surfaces, is then waxed over. Eventually the strongest graft 
is chosen to rebuild the branch. The remainder are cut away once 
they have fulfilled their purpose of helping to heal over the large 
cut end. When the grafts show growth after 3-4 weeks, indicating 
that they have “‘taken,”’ the ties should be cut to avoid constriction. 

For this graft the bark must be “lifting’’ easily and from mid-April 
to early May is the best time for doing it. The remaining branches 
are similarly grafted the following year. Any variety of apple can be 
used but the scions must be healthy and completely dormant. 
Wood for them is best selected when pruning and then “heeled in’”’ 
in a moist shady place until required. Pears can be treated in the 
same way. ‘Top working” is illustrated in the chapter on “Renovation 
of Top Fruits” in the Society’s publication The Fruit Garden 
Displayed. 


PAEONY WILT 


Question. Some of my paeony plants last year showed a wilting of the 


stems and one or two were severely affected. I would like to know 
the remedy for this disease. 


Answer. The wilting of paeony shoots is a result of attack by the fungus 


Botrytis paeoniae, which in a wet season may cause much damage. 
It appears in spring or early summer and the signs are that the 
attacked shoots wilt and wither up. The attack is at the base of the 
shoot where the fungus can often be seen as a greyish mould on the 
surface. Later it forms black resting bodies which fall to the soil 
with the rotting tissues and these bodies carry the infection on from 
season to season. The remedy is to cut affected shoots off at soil 
level and burn them and to dust the clumps with copper lime 
dust, especially the crown and around the bases of the shoots. In 
strong dense plants it may be wise to remove some of the smaller 
shoots to help free circulation of air among the shoot bases. 
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PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE BEEN 
MADE IN 1954 


Agapanthus ‘Lewis Palmer’ A.M. September 22, 1954. This very 
robust hybrid, raised at Wisley, has long broad leaves and scapes nearly 
5 feet high carrying globose umbels 10 to 12 inches across of Lobelia 
Blue (H.C.C, 41/1-2) flowers. The individual flower, on a stalk over 
2 inches long, is 1? inch long and 1 inch across. Exhibited from the 
R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey (Fig. 37). 

Aphelandra tetragona A.M. October 5, 1954. A greenhouse plant 
with erect stems about 3 feet high bearing long-petioled ovate acuminate 
leaves a foot in length, and terminal clusters of about six erect spikes. 
The spike is 8 inches long and carries four ranks of closely superposed 
tubular vermilion flowers each 3 inches long. Exhibited by L. Maurice 
Mason, Esq., ‘Talbot Manor, Fincham, King’s Lynn. 

Cyclamen graecum A.M. October 5, 1954. This attractive species, 
a native of Greece, is said to be sufficiently hardy to succeed in the rock 
garden if given the benefit of full sun, but is generally grown as a plant 
for the alpine house. The velvety leaves, 3 inches across, are heart-shaped 
with the rounded basal lobes overlapping, and with horny finely 
crenulate margins. The upper surface of the leaf is deep green, with a 
broad band of paler green surrounding the central portion, and with 
pale green veins. The under surface is pale green except for the broad 
band which is here a deep purplish-red colour. 

The flowers, borne on 4-inchstalks, resemble those of C. neapolitanum 
but are rather larger, and without the prominent auricles at the base 
of each petal. On the specimen exhibited the petals were Mallow Purple 
(H.C.C. 630/2) in colour at the base, shading to almost white at the 
tips. Exhibited by Mrs. C. B. Saunders, Husseys, Green St. Green, 
Farnborough, Kent. 

Nerine ‘Mariloo’ A.M. October 19, 1954. A delicate pink variety 
with a central streak of French Rose (H.C.C. 520) in each perianth 
segment. The plant carried on a stout scape an umbel of thirteen 
medium-sized, much crisped, flowers. The parentage is N. ‘Areolite’ 
x N. ‘Lionel.’ Raised and shown by Major Edmund de Rothschild 
(gr. Mr. F. Wynniatt), Exbury, Southampton. 

Nerine ‘Susan’ A.M. October 19, 1954. A very handsome Porcelain 
Rose (H.C.C. 620/2) variety with darker central lines on each perianth 
segment. The plant shown had an umbel of twelve large flowers with 
crisped margins borne in a stout scape. The parentage is N. ‘King of 
the Belgians’ x N. ‘Aerolite.’ Raised and exhibited by Major Edmund 
de Rothschild (gr. Mr. F. Wynniatt), Exbury, Southampton. 
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Vallota speciosa A.M. September 22, 1954. The Scarborough 
Lily, introduced in 1774 from South Africa, has been represented in 
cultivation by several forms differing in size and flower-colour. In its 
typical form it has a large ovate bulb producing a two-ranked cluster of 
strap-shaped leaves about 18 inches long and scapes up to 2 feet tall, 
bearing umbels of several funnel-shaped vermilion flowers 3 to 4 inches 
across in late summer. An excellent plant for cool greenhouse or 
window cultivation. This is the plant often grown under the name 
Vallota purpurea. Exhibited by L. Larholt, Esq., Cunninghyme House, 
St. Albans. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


crista-galli A.M. October 19, 1954. A half-hardy, 
semi-shrubby plant introduced from Brazil in 1771. It has stems up to 
6 feet high bearing ternate leaves with large, ovate-lanceolate, acumi- 
nate leaflets. The blood-red flowers are clustered in the axils of the 
upper leaves. It is figured in the Botanical Magazine, t. 2161. Ex- 
hibited by the Commissioners of Crown Lands, Windsor Great Park, 
Berks. 

Euonymus sachalinensis A.M. September 7, 1954. A deciduous 
shrub from Japan. It has large obovate leaves averaging 4 inches in 
length and inconspicuous flowers in loose clusters in the lower leaf- 
axils, The rosy-red fruits are ? inch across, and they ripen in advance 
of those of other species. Exhibited by L. Maurice Mason, Esq., 
Talbot Manor, Fincham, King’s Lynn, 

Sorbus Sargentiana A.M. September 22, 1954. A deciduous 
Chinese tree with massive pinnate leaves up to a foot in length, with 
from seven to eleven oblong-lanceolate conspicuously veined leaflets 
4 or § inches long. The small white flowers, carried in flat clusters, are 
followed by bunches of globose scarlet berries the size of small peas. 
Exhibited by A. T. Johnson, Esq., Bulkeley Mill, Tyn-y-Groes, 
Conway, N. Wales. 

Stewartia pseudocamellia A.M. October 19, 1954. This handsome 
white-flowered Japanese tree received the F.C.C. for its floral display in 
1888. The A.M. is given in recognition of its value in autumn, when the 
foliage becomes richly tinted with many shades of red and orange. In 
the narrow-leaved form shown the leaves were oblanceolate to elliptic 
in shape, about 4 inches long and 1} inch wide. Exhibited by Col. The 
Lord Digby, D.S.O., M.C., T.D., Cerne Abbey, Dorchester. 

Symplocos paniculata F.C.C. October 19, 1954. A very striking 
and unusual Himalayan and Chinese tree with shortly-stalked elliptic 
leaves 2 to 3 inches long, and panicles of small white, scented flowers 
followed by ellipsoid, turquoise-blue berries about } inch long. This 
species received the A.M. in 1947, and is figured in the Botanical 
Magazine, n.s., t. 149. Exhibited by the Commissioners of Crown 
Lands, Windsor Great Park, Berks. 
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ORCHIDS 

Cattleya (Pearl Harbour G.) ‘Buxted Park.’ A.M. October 
19, 1954. This seedling from the cross C. ‘Celia’ x C. ‘Bow Bells’ 
first flowered in 1953. Three flowers averaging 5 inches across of good 
form and substance were carried on a single stem. The creamy white 
petals were broad and ruffled while the oblanceolate sepals on opening 
were pale cream suffused with green which faded as the flowers matured. 
The broad labellum was strongly frilled and fimbriated at the lower 
edge and shaded with bright golden yellow in the throat. Raised by 
Messrs. Armstrong & Brown, and exhibited by The Hon. Mrs. Ionides, 
Buxted Park, nr. Uckfield, Sussex. 

Laeliocattleya ‘Momel,’ A.M. November 2, 1954. This fine 
hybrid between Lc. ‘Momus’ and Le. ‘Elissa’ bore two flowers about 
7 inches across on a single stalk. The sepals and petals were Mauve 
(H.C.C. 633) paling towards the base; the petals, over 3 inches wide, 
were heavily ruffled. The labellum, 3} inches across, was a rich velvety 
crimson-purple veined with orange at the throat. Exhibited by S. 
Tharp, Esq., 10 Farm Lane, Purley, Surrey. 

Odontioda ‘Madame Butterfly’ F.C.C. September 22, 1954. 
This outstanding Odontioda has as its parents Odontoglossum triumphans 
and Odontioda ‘Hawfinch.’ The spike bore nine flowers and four buds, 
the former over 34 inches across. The basic colour is a golden yellow 
paling towards the base of the petals and sepals and overlaid with 
broad patches of rich brown. The crest and lip were creamy yellow 
and gold, the latter heavily frilled and fimbriated. Exhibited by Miss 
Betty Cooke, Wyld Court, Hampstead-Norris, Newbury, Berks. 


BOOK NOTES 


“‘Album de Redouté.”’ By S. Sitwell and R. Madol. With 25 fascimile 
colour plates from the edition of 1824 and a new Redouté bibliography. 20 pp. 
25 colour plates. London, 1954. (Collins.) 10 gns. 


When the Album de Redouté was first published in 1824 it was not, in a sense, a 
new book. Redouté had been making money easily for many years, but he had been 
spending it still more freely in his countryhouse life at Fleury-sous-Meudon and in 
court circles in Paris and he was getting into financial difficulties. The Album was 
apparently brought out in the hope that it would sell readily to admirers who could not 
afford the many-volume folios of the Liliacées or the Roses. Of its 25 plates all were 
drawn from these two works, except one from the Plantarum succulentarum historia and 
one from the ¥ardin de la Malmaison. 

This is the first time it has been reproduced. The plates are introduced by a critical 
essay by Mr. Sitwell in which Redouté’s true place amongst European flower painters 
is discussed, and a short but lively life of the artist hy Mr. Madol. There is also a 
bibliography of Redouté’s paintings by Messrs. Madol and Stearn. This adds some 
less familiar items to those contained in Léger’s bibliography of 1945, and provides 
in certain cases detailed information as to dates of publication and kindred matters. 
Inevitably there are some misprints but the book as a whole is finely produced and the 
colour printing is excellent. 

Like the original Album, it should be welcomed by those who cannot afford the 
monumental Liltacées and Roses—cannot even perhaps hope to see them. 

F. CARDEW 
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“The Fruit, the Seed and the Soil.”” John Innes leaflets Nos. 1-9. Illus. 
grd.ed. (Oliver and Boyd.) §5s. 


In this new edition amendments have been made to all the leaflets and substantial 
additions to those on Growing Tomatoes Out of Doors and Sweet Corn in England. 
These pamphlets are of great value to all gardeners and commercial growers since they 
describe clearly and simply the experimental results on which recommendations 
dealing with many common gardening operations have been based. 


“Rhodesian Wild Flowers.” By Robert A. S. Martineau. 100 pp. Illus- 
trated by Margaret Phear. Cr. 4to. (Longmans, Green). 42s. 

This book contains 35 plates in colour of Rhodesian flowers accompanied by 
useful descriptions. It should be a great help to anyone visiting or gardening in 
Rhodesia. A number of the plants shown are very beautiful and the majority, apart 
from the gloriosas, are little known in England. It is unfortunate that probably none 
of them are sufficiently hardy to grow satisfactorily out of doors in the greater part of 
this country, although of course there may be exceptions in particularly warm gardens. 
The brilliant colouring of some of the flowers particularly the very strong red and yellow 
of the frontispiece of Gloriosa seem unfortunately to have been lost either in the drawing 
or in the reproduction. A practical introduction on the technique of plant collecting 
in the field should be a help to amateur collectors in any part of the world. 


“The Complete Book of Gardening.” By J. Coutts, A. Edwards, A. Osborn 
and G. H. Preston. 8vo. 575 pp, Illus. (Ward Lock.) 35s. 


Mr. G. H. Preston has revised and edited this new edition of a book which must 
be well known to many Fellows. The title claims far more than any book could 
deliver, even the largest encyclopaedia; nevertheless within its 570 pages this book 
does succeed in covering in a clear and practical way most of the information which the 
amateur gardener, apart from the specialist, is likely to require. Each of the authors 
has had a long association with the practical work of the Royal Botanic Gardens at 
Kew and this should be sufficient guarantee of the authority of the work. The mono- 
chrome plates are excellent and should be very helpful. The colour ones seem less 
convincing and show up the great difficulties of this medium for reproducing garden 
scenes. It is unfortunate also that the frontispiece should show a fine specimen of a 
scarlet greenhouse Hippeastrum under the name Amaryllis beiladonna, usually, and 
in the reviewer’s opinion rightly, associated in this country at any rate with the hardy 
pink autumn flowering bulb from South Africa with which plant the text obviously 
associates the name. 


“Growing Bulbs in the House.” By Xenia Field. Cr.8vo. 128 pp. Illus. 
(Collins.) 8s. 6d. 


The advantages of growing bulbs in fibre and in pots for the house are not new to 
many gardeners. Miss Field deals with the main categories of bulbs suitable and 
describes how to grow them. The book is greatly strengthened by lists of recommended 
varieties from various well-known growers but nevertheless some of the recommenda- 
tions of the author are surprising, such for instance as that of lifting plants of Jris alata 
and Jris unguicularis (neither incidentally bulbs) from the open ground to bring into 
the house before flowering. Some of the nomenclature also requires an overhaul 
before any new edition is contemplated. However, there is much in this little book to 
help the amateur and the room gardener. 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS 


The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society. 


The contents of this volume copyright. permission to the articles 
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Fisons ‘Vegerite’ 


plus Aldrin protects 
from Wireworm! 
These potatoes were 
grown in adjacent rows. 
One had the benefit of 
Aldrin protection— 


feeds your vegetables and 
kills soil pests at the same time! 


Fisone Vegerite’ plus Aldrin 


(Bega. 


This revolutionary new ae is a combination of the 
well-known compound fertilizer ‘VEGERITE’ with the 
new soil insecticide ALDRIN. It feeds your vegetables 
and gives them really effective protection from soil pests— 
such as wireworm, leatherjackets, ants, cabbage-root fly 
—in one go. It is harmless to humans, animals, earth- 


the other did not! 
a, worms or beneficial soil bacteria and it has . 
this advantage— 
GUARANTEED NOT TO 

TAINT THE VEGETABLES. <A 
es. Carton—3/-, 7 lb. bag—5/-, also in | 
tie 28 Ib., 56 Ib., and 1 cwt. bags. 
Get Fisons ‘Vegerite’ plus Aldrin TODAY “&‘ 
from your horticultural shop. 


It’s Fisons for Fertilizers4p) 


THE 


CA D FT" RUSTLESS 


GREENHOUSE 


Easily erected, the ‘‘Cadet’’ is now 
available in four sizes. Made from 
heavy rolled steel sections electrically 
welded and completely rust-proofed 
by Hot-dip Galvanizing. 

Complete with glass, putty, giazing 
clips and foundation lugs. 

Free delivery: despatch within |4 days. 


Type No. Length Wicth Price 


Made by the Metal Window Engineers with the Inter- 
2A 8’ 3" 31 gns national reputation for high quality of workmanship 
2B «410°3” 83” 82” 35 gns and materials. Can be seen at leading London Stores 


and at Agents throughout the country. 


DEFERRED TERMS AVAILABLE Send for full details to:— 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 


Horticultural Department C, Braintree, Essex 
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THE 


Chiltern Tree 
Surgeons 


Specialists in the 
preservation of mature 
and ornamental trees. 

Lopping and felling 
of dangerous trees. 


27 QUEEN COURT 
QUEEN SQUARE, W.C.1 
TERMINUS 8394 


FLEXIBLE EARTH 


OUR 68-PAGE BOOKLET AND 
SUPPLEMENT, ENTITLED 


STAGGERING 
RESULTS 


has 17 pages of cultural hints and 44 
Funny Cartoons and a random selection 
of 107 Testimonials demonstrating the 
wide range of plants that benefit. This, 


CORNWALL 
WHO SEND US 
52 LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


together with a copy of 
WILL BE SENT | 
A LARGE S.A.E. 

London Showrooms: §2 The Cornish Jungle, 


THE MAGIC OF 
FREE TO ALL 

THE CORNISH FLEXIBLE EARTH CO., 
228 Strand (opposite Law Courts). Central 8195 


 BARR'S— 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


MANURE 


Stable manure Is scarce, but you"!! find Wakeley's 
Four-Fold Hop Manure a perfect substitute— 
Humus, Nitrogen, Phosphates and Pocash—every- 
thing the soil needs from seed-time to harvest— 
to enrich it, and stimulate and sustain plant life 
and growth. 


PRICES : 
Smali Bag 7/-, Medium Bag 10/6, Large 
Bag 17/-, 10 large bags 165/-, 20 Large 
Bags 320/- 


Prices subject to alteration without notice 


FROM ALL THE BEST 
NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN 


or carriage paid England and Wales 
Scotland | /6 Large Bag; | /- Medium Bag; 

Small Bag extra). if any difficulty, 
write to address below. 


Write for new season's price list. Booklet of 
cultural instructions also sent if required. 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO. Ltd. 
235 Blackfriars Road, London, S.E.1 


BULBS 
TIGRIDIA PAVONIA 


The TIGER-FLOWER 
or SHELL-FLOWER OF MEXICO 
(Plant now to flower this Summer) 

Few flowers are more gorgeously 
coloured or so beautiful. Splendid 
for greenhouse decoration or 
makes a splendid show outdoors 
in beds or borders from July to 
August. Plant 3 to 4 ins. deep ina 
sunny position in well-drained soil, 
surrounding the bulbs with sand. 


12 Bulbs each of 4 varieties, 20 - 
6 Bulbs each of 4 varieties, |0 6 
Mixed colours, 4/6 doz., 32/6 per 100 


Send now for list of Vegetable 
and Flower seeds for sowing April 
to September. 


BARR & SONS 
Established 1860 
King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


WAKELEY’S 
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Erected at the Chelsea Flower Shows 1951-1954 by PIGGOTT BROTHERS & CO. LTD. 


The supply and erection of a marquee such as the one illustrated calls for specialised 
knowledge and extensive experience. Piggotts have been experts in these matters 
for over 170 years. Whatever you require—a large marquee or a small tent for a social 
function—you will find that Piggotts are the best people to provide this service 


PIGGOTT BROTHERS & CO LTD 


Established 1780 


220-226 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
BlShopsgate 4851 (9 lines) 


EFFORr 


wy? The reputation for sound 
design and craftsmanship associated 

with the name Webb is 

your guarantee of a lawn-mower that will 
give long service, 


sweet-running and maximum value for money 


THE WEBB RANGE offers a choice of 
models to suit every preference and 
pocket with: The WHIPPET 10”, WASP 
12”, WITCH 12” and 2-speed DE LUXE 
Hand Mowers and the 12” and 14” SELF- 
PROPELLED ELECTRIC MODELS 


The WEBB 2-speed 
DE LUXE makes light 
work of mowing—as a 4 
variable gear helps a 
cyclist on a hill. 


H. C. WEBB & CO. LTD. TAME RD. WITTON BIRMINGHAM 6 
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The Largest Marquee in the World! 
Regd. 
TRADEMARK 
aA 


EXCITING NEW VARIETIES FOR 
*CUT FLOWERS 
*LONG BLOOMING 


Challenger. An improved Clive Greaves oo. 8/6 
Souter’s Violet. Rich violet biue.. 4/6 
Dinkie. Semi-double, pale silve lavender... 2/- 
Rosa Mary. Another beautiful semi-double 

bluebird blue . 


Florist’s Delight. Award of Merit. Very vigorous 
free flowers 


* EXHIBITION | 


George Souter. Richiavender. Award of Merit We 


Postage | /6 in the £ 


fons is the best time for planting. Order a Special | 


Collection now. One of each of the above, carr. paid, 36/6 


23° you 1955 tlustrated Catalogue of | 


ly plants, shrubs and alpines, 124 pages 
EES 
NURSERIES 


BARNHAM, BOGNOR REGIS 
SUSSEX Eastergote 412/3 


“CALORMATIC” 


AUTOMATIC UNDERFEED 
COAL STOKERS 


This illustration shows a No. 7 Stoker 
fitted to a Robin Hood Boiler on a large 
nursery. On the left of the Boiler can 
be seen a thermostaticaliy controlled 
CALORMATIC CIRCULATING PUMP. 


HARRINGTON’S (W’TON) LTD. 


DAWLEY BROOK WORKS - KINGSWINFORD 
STAFFS. Phone: KINGSWINFORD 3301 


GOLD MEDAL 
WATER LILIES & AQUATICS 
Since 1948 we have been awarded 22 Goid 
Medals and 12 Silver Cups for our Water Lilies 
and Aquatic Plants and during the past 65 years 
over 200 Gold Medals and 130 Silver Cups have 
been awarded to Perry's for Vater Plants 


In our new cata- 
logue of Water 
Plants, now ready, 
is listed the most 
complete collec- 
tion of Water 
Lilies and Aquatic 
Plants published 
anywhere in the 
world 


Our New Spring Catalogue of Rubelium 
Chrysanthemums, New Dwarf Asters, Hardy 
Ferns and Hardy Perennials also ready 


PERRY’S ENFIELD 


4207 


Garages, greenhouses, 
loose-boxes and garden 
buildings of all descrip- 
tions 

Please send for 
illustrated catalogue 


ALPHA WOODCRAFT LTD., 
Dept. 24, Gutteridge St,, Hillingdon Heath, 
Middx. Tel. HAYes 0657 


= DURABLE 
INTERWOVEN FENCING 
= 2tt. high 14/6 
=== == att. 26/6 
= 6tt. 37/- 
Strong 6ft. long panels. 
Creosoted. 
TOP GRADE 
WATTLE 
Stt. 13/6 
att. 17/6 
ott. ,, 229 


éft. 27/9 
Best closely woven 6 ft. long. 
, Hazel. Carr. Paid Eng. & Wales 
C.W.O. of “BASY TERMS.” SUPEERLAP Interwoven CLOSE 
BOaRD & CHESTNUT FENCING, WILLOW HURDLES, 
GATES, GARDEN gg GARAGES & GARDEN HUTS 
Write for free lis Special dozen rate. 
VALE COURTRY PRODUCTS 
(Dept Wantage, BERKS 
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It’s not only a 
very efficient 
WATER 
CART... 


all 
THE NEW 
It carries anything, without IMPROVED 
splashing or waste — Fertilizer, SWING 
Manure, Sprays—in fact anything 
that can be put in the Container. ALL 
Note how clever design and PURPOSE 
workmanship have combined WATER 
lightness with exceptional Regd, Design 
strength. Study these points: ne : CART 
All-Welded Tubular Steel Frame. Strong Heavily 
Galvanised Container. 3 Types of wheel— Pneumatic Geo. Monro, Carters, Suttons, and 


Tyred, Solid Rubber Tyred or Unbreakable Welded all good Horticultural Sundriesmen. 
All-Steel. 6 sizes—15 to 50 gallons capacity. 


London Office 23 LAWRENCE LANE, E.C.2 
Telephone: MONarch 2978 


& SON LIMITED 
LOWER GORNAL, Ne. DUDLEY 


recommend 
STRAWSON 


GREENHOUSES 


Carters and countless gardening 
experts all over the country 
are praising and recommending 
Strawson’s fine timber-framed 
Greenhouses, associated with 
long life and perfection. 

Any type or size of Green- 
house or Frame can now be 


RITE ’ supplied and we shall be happy 

Ww ; NOW ! (Dept. 5/4) to send estimates and full par- 

Full details of our range of Greenhouses, Frames, on aff 

Greenhouse Heating and other useful informa- ticulars a iq . 

tion are included in the latest Strawson Brochure. Surveys of Inspection arranged 
anywhere at short notice. 

Telephone 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON, HORLEY, SURREY Horley 130 
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ALFRED ALLEN 


KNIGHT’S NURSERIES, LTD. 
HAILSHAM, SUSSEX 


Alpines and Herbaceous Plants of Merit 


Descriptive catalogue of our wide range of plants free on request 


JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


ae WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 
Sundays—preferably by appointment. 


a P We havea large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 
Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 


In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits ; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 


ae PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 
Telephones: 
* In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


anger Tan SNES... | | KETTERING LOAM 


s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
n. supp ior Over 30 years to the 
$ 4 4 Leading Horticulturists. Hand Dug 
— 2s we wwe 2e¢ Yellow Fibrous, from our own virgin 
4% 126 180 25 0 30 0 fields. Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand 
400 0645006 6500 Quotations for any quantity, delivered 
10%. 3 by Rail or Road Transport to your door. 
KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
THE BRITISH BAMBOO Gneen co. LTD. 28a STATION RD., KETTERING, 
52, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL NORTHANTS 
a London Showrooms: 52° ‘The Cornish jungle,"’ Telephone: 3059 
228 Strand, W.C.2 (Opp. Law Courts). CEN. 8195 


SOME RECENT PAMPHLETS 
The selection and culture of House Plants. C. R. Boutard. 
Price ls., post 3d. 
The cultivation of Apricots, Figs, Grapes, Nectarines and 
Peaches. J. Wilson. Is. 6d., post 3d. 
The cultivation of Roses. J. Wilson. 1s., post 3d. 


Obtainable from: THE SECRETARY, THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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H.M. Queen 


intment 
Elizabeth, The 
& Seedsmen fio Queen Mother 
to 


HILLIER & SONS 
TREES & SHRUBS 


Growers commercially of the greatest 
number of species and varieties hardy 
in the temperate regions 
also 
Herbaceous and Alpine Plants, 
Roses (including species and old- 
fashioned varieties) 


Fruit Trees, Bulbs, Summer 
Bedding and Greenhouse Plants, 
Seeds and Sundries 


Please ask for those catalogues in which 
you are interested 


WINCHESTER 


WALTER BLOM & SON 
LTD. 


(of Holland) 


We shall be pleased to senda 
copy of our fully illustrated 
catalogue on request 


NEW FLOWERS 


FOR 1955 


Our new Season’s Catalogue contains details 
of many new improved varieties including: 


Per 
packet 
53. Cyclamen Rex, Salmon Beauty 2/6 
251. Cornflower, Dwarf Gem Mixture !/- 


+ Godetia, Vivid 
. Sweet Pea, Cuthbertson Fiori- 
bunda, mixed, I5 seeds 
Aster, Dobies’ Scarlet Bedder 
Marigold, Dwarf Single French, 
Brownie 
African Marigold, Smiles 
Petunia, Popcorn 
Salvia, Tom Thumb Scarlet 
Tagetes signata pumila, Lulu 
Pansy, Ruffled Butterfly Hybrids 
FREE: Send for a copy of our 64-page fully 
illustrated Catalo and Garden Guide 
which contains details of many other 


new and improved strains of flower and 
vegetable Seeds at Money Saving Prices. 


SAMUEL DOBIE & SON LTD. 


(Dept. 21), 11 Grosvenor Street, Chester 


767. 


1910. 


Gazanias 


Potgrown plants in a wonderful range 
of colours. Below are a few of my 
best varieties. 

Gazania Newick— 
Brilliant, orange red. 
Buttercup yellow, green zone. 
Charm, old rose, green ray. 
Citrine, lemon. 
Copper, copper red. 
Cream, chocolate zone. 
Magenta, bottle green zone. 
Orange, black zone. 
Peach, very free flowering. 
Salmon, green and chocolate zone. 
Tangerine, violet zone. 
Gazania Richardson’s Red— 
Very fine red. 


All at 2/6 each, carriage and packing 
free on orders over £x; under add 2/6 


Send for full list to : 
Ronald E. Hardwick 
The Nurseries, Newick, Sussex 


& 
= 

Coombelands Nurseries, / 
Leavesden, Watford, / % 
Established 1870 : 
= 
FOR 
Ko QUALITY 
Ss 
| 


‘SERPENT’ 
WNDELIBLE (LEAD) 
LABELS 
LAST 100 YEARS 
NEAT,LEGIBLE, 
SELF-AFFIXING, 
ADAPTABLE, COM- 
PLETELY RELIABLE 
No. 1 LABEL MACHINE 
Printed with any (different) names, 3/6 Dozen; 
27/- 100. Label-printing Machines from £3 12s. 6d. 
Send for lists and FREE SAMPLE (any name). 


Complete Label-machine Outfits, from £4 15s. 6d., 
make IDEAL GIFTS. 


SERPENT LABEL WORKS 


ROCKBEER, EXETER 


MAXICROP 


LIQUID SEAWEED 

Gives all your young stuff a better 
chance. 

Treat yourself to a season's supply. 
1 gal. enough for medium garden— 
you'll never garden without it. 

Particulars from 
MAXICROP LTD. 

HOLDENBY - NORTHANTS. 


“ECLIPSE” SEDGE PEAT 


Get the BEST out of your peat by using 
specific grades. 
SELECTED GRADE for John Innes 

Compost. 
MEDIUM GRADE for potting Com- 
posts and digging in. 

For Leaflets and full particulars write to : 
ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY LIMITED 
ASHCOTT - Nr. Bridgwater 

SOMERSET 
Telephone: Meare Heath 282 


TREES 


A TEAM OF EXPERIENCED MEN 
UNDER EXPERT SUPERVISION 
FULLY INSURED 


TREE SPECIALIST 
co. LTD. 

RUSTINGTON 
SUSSEX RUSTINGTON 1679 


SMAIL’S GARDEN SHOP 


44/46 Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
ABBey 4427 
One minute from St. James’s Park Station 
Five minutes from R.H.S. Hall 


WILTON HOTEL 


WILTON ROAD, VICTORIA, 
LONDON, S.W.i 
(Opposite Continental Secti Victoria 


: Underground and Buses 
: to all parts of Lendon. 
: Oonvenient Comfort- 


Telegrams: “ Tuffato, Sowest, London” 
Telephone: Victoria 2026-7 


RIVERSIDE HOTEL 


6, EMBANKMENT GARDENS 
CHELSEA, S.W.3 
Telephone: FIAXMAN 1004 


HOT & COLD RUNNING WATER IN 
ALL ROOMS. RADIOS, FIRES, PHONES, 
CENTRAL HEATING. OVERLOOKING 
THE RIVER IN THE FRONT & ROYAL 
HOSPITAL GROUNDS iN THE REAR. 


STANDARD RATES: 25/— a head nightly 
(Room and Breakfast, and Baths 


WATTLE FENCING 


ECONOMICAL SCREEN and 
WIND SHELTER CLOSE 


BUY THE BEST 
12/10, Stakes 10d. 
17/-, 
22/8, 


Dozen lots. 

NU-LOCK @ OSIER @ CLEFT CHESTNUT etc. 
Fence your garden the ‘RURAL 
DAVIDS RURAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
128(R) EBURY STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
(Offices and Showroom) 


‘3 
a 
Ee Seeds for Garden and Greenhouse 
Climbing, Alpine and Hardy Plants : 
| and Evergreen Shrubs 
Lawn Grass Seed. Fertilisers. Station 
Insecticides. Sankey’s 
A Garden Pots 5 Minutes Horticultural Hall 
Sy Composts : Ideal Situation 
W. SMAIL or Pleasure able. 
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APRIL 


is the time to order these magnificent 
hardy Water Lilies for 


PLANTING IN MAY AND JUNE 


In 6 to 12 inches of water 
Candida. Pure white . j 
Laydekeri Lilacea. Rose lilac 

In 12 to 18 inches of water 
Turicensis. Soft rose . 
Ellisiana. Garnet red . 


In 12 to 24 inches of water 
Rosea. White flushed pink 
Gloriosa. Deepred . 
Chromatella. Primrose yellow 

In 18 to 36 inches of water 
Colossea. Pale rose becoming 

white - 10/6 

Masaniello. Deep rose pink . 12/6 
Somptuosa. shaded carmine 10/6 
Early planting ensures free flowering. Order now 

2/- in the 21, minimum 
Our phe list of Water Lilies and Marginal, 
Aquatic and Oxygenating Plants is free on request 


STEWARTS NURSERIES 
FERNDOWN - DORSET 
Established 1742 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 


R. HOLFORD 
& Co. Ltd. 


MAIN CONTRACTORS 
FOR THE HOSTEL AND 
RESTAURANT AT WISLEY 
GARDENS 


Enquiries invited for all 
types of building and 
Estate Works 


SWEET PEA PLANTS 


Pot Grown, Stron 
Well-Hardened O 
Ready for delivery from the end of 
April until the third week in May, 
weather permitting. 
COLLECTION OFFER 
8 First-class Varieties, selected by us, 
6 plants of each (48 in all), separate and 
named for 10/6 post 12 plants 
of each variety (96 in all) for 20/- 


my 10/6 


“Sweet pt in a Nutshell,” 
Chas. W. 7. Unwin. All the basic 
answered inahandy 
6d. post free. 
aoe GARDEN SEED CATALOGUE 

Send to-day for our illustrated catalogue 
of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Gladioli, 

etc. Free on request. 


W. J. UNWIN, LTD. 
HISTON CAMBRIDGE 


WALTER C. SLOCOCK, Lid. 


FOR OVER 160 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST QUALITY 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for copies of our 
CATALOGUES 
“RHODOS and AZALEAS"’ and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS’’ 


GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING oe SURREY 
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. 
12/6 
15/- 
WALNUT TREE CLOSE, 
GUILDFORD, SURREY 


OSMAREA BURKWOODII 


Indifferent as to soil or climate, 
tough and drought - resistant, 
this deliciously-scented and 
utterly hardy evergreen makes 
an ideal hedge. For planting 
now. Direct from the raisers: 
Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 


PARK ROAD NURSERIES 
KINGSTON - SURREY 
Telephone : KIN 0296 


SANDERS (ST. ALBANS) LTD. 


ROYAL ORCHID GROWERS 
ST. ALBANS, HERTS. 
We are well known for our love of 
ORCHID SPECIES 
and last year alone we flowered over 
1,209 Distinct Types 
We now issue 
A QUARTERLY LIST OF SPECIES 


available at from as liccle as 
10/- to 100/- per flowering sized plant. 


If interested send us your name and address 


ALLWOOD’S 
CARNATION 
FLOWERS 
are the ideal gift for 
all occasions. 


Selected colours or 
unique mixed shades. 


1 gn. to 5 gns. 
Write for Catalogue 
iy R.H.S. Cut Flower Dept. 
HAYWARDS HEATH 
SUSSEX 


Carnation Specialists 


STUART BOOTHMAN 


has specialised in 

ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
for over twenty years. 

His illustrated catalogue gives 
cultural notes for each sort 
and guarantees to replace any 
that die within three months 


of planting. 

Please ask for a copy. 
NIGHTINGALE NURSERY, 
MAIDENHEAD ° 


BERKS. 


Stonor’s MUSHROOM COMPOST 
No compostin can be LAID —SPAWNED — 
CASED fame DAY AS RECIEVED 
No high temperature r red. Can be spawned with 
room temperature Large bag (about 4 
bushels) 36/—; medium bag lebeut 2 bushels) 20/—. Al 
including spawn. Considerable reductions for 5 large bags 
(50 sq. ft.and over). Carriage paid Gc. Britain Mainland. 


POULTMURE LTD. (Dept. R.H.S.) 
5 COLLEGE ROAD, HARROW, MIDDLESEX 


“RIVIERA” SCREENING 


ogee bamboo bound nearly close by galv'd 


in 10-yd. rolis—49", 59 and 69” 


IDEAL FOR it SIGHT 
PROOFING 
SHADE /FROST, OPEN WIRE 
FRAMES, ETC. lume FENCES, ETC. 


Fencing and Gates, All types, supplied and fixed. 
Oak Pale Panels, Wovenwood, Hazel and Osier 
Hurdles,Chestnut Fencing, Teak Garden Furniture. 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 
TEL. : 1640/1 LEWES EST. 1922 


And at 3iSHOP"’S WALTHAM. Tel.: 271 


BUY YOUR 
AFRICAN VIOLETS 


from the 


SPECIALISTS 


We hold the most comprehensive 

collection of these plants in this 

country, over 100 registered varieties. 

Guaranteed true to name and free 
from any disease. 


Rooted Leaves. Small Plants. Flowering Plants. 
Available March-September List on request. 
W. C. WICKS, LTD 
MAPPERLEY NURSERIES 


NOTTINGHAM 
Growers of good plants since 1880 


VALE of EVESHAM 
ASPARAGUS 


CONNOVER’S COLOSSAL 
Famous Evesham Strain 
1 year 27/6 per 100 
2 year 32/6 ,, 100 
3 year 45/- ,, 100 
Carriage and packing free for Cash 
with order 


L. STAITE, AVON NURSERIES 


EVESHAM, Worcs. Phone Evesham 2406 
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needs 


Ibex Greenhouse Paint is a white lead base oil paint formulated 
especially for greenhouses and selected by test from 81 different white 
lead mixed pigment paints. It dries with an unusually tough and flexible 
film which expands and contracts to accommodate the swelling and 
shrinking of timber, and does not crack or flake. 

Tbex has a good flow and spreading power, wears smoothly and evenly and 
rarely needs burning off for the subsequent repainting. 


PAINT LASTS 


ASSOCIATED LEAD Company whic 


specialises in the manufacture of 
Lead Pigments and Lead Paints, 


IBEX HOUSE, MINORIES, LONDON, E.C.3. 


CRESCENT HOUSE, NEWCASTLE. 
LEAD WORKS LANE, CHESTER. a \ 4 
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‘Show 
Kesu ts 
with 
Plantoids 


soys FRED STREETER 


. ele results by correct feeding——by getting to the root 

of things—wich PLANTOIDS, Plantoids are so simple to 

use and so rewarding. | have had some amazing results with these 
handy little tablets, which embody the main essentials for correct 
feeding and ‘or getting ‘show’ quality. Users of PLANTOIDS have 


had the © striking success—judged’ by their letters. You can 
enjoy a be vardening year yourself if you follow their example . . . 
and my advice.”’ 


“7 I tried your Plantoids end find them excellent. | have recommended 
them to aii my friends and also to my neighbour who is @ murseryman, he has seen the 


result in my garden and is amazed at the growth.” 
F, H. B., Bucks. 


** They ore (Plantoids) as far as | am concerned, the finest plant food | have 
ever used and used almost every brand on the market. The Begonias are twice 
the norma! si: { some of the flowers are 5” across.” 


F. E. H., Lee. 


* Since using your Plantoids | have had grand fesults ... 1! had four entries 
and secured tv | prizes (peas and cauliflower), one 2nd (cabbage and lettuce) and 
one H.C. frhuber>) ... Lam sure that Plantoids were responsible for my success.”* 


W. }. S., London, 


PLANT GROWTH TABLETS 


Obtainable from a!| Seedsmen, STANDARD PACK 3/6 
Ironmongers, Mul:ipic Stores, HALF PACK 2/- 
Co-ops and Chemists, ete. GROWERS’ PACK 8/- 


Distributors: 4RISH LIMITED, BROMLEY, KENT, Makers of Snap Vacuum Closures 


Printe:’ <ottiswoode, Ballantyne & Oo. Lid., London ond Colchester. 
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